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the hero of Persian romance—His horse Rashk— 
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HAVE given the details of two 
routes from Shuster and Dizful— 
the two chief towns on the upper 
Kartin River—in a little work pub- 

lished by Wm. H. Allen and Co., entitled 
the River Karin. One of these starting 
from Dizful crosses the mountains by Khora- 
mabad and Burujird to Kum and Teheran, 
and is now a line of telegraphic communica- 
tion. The other, starting from Shuster, 
crosses the mountains by Shushan and Mal 
Amir to Isfahan. This was the route fol- 
lowed by the Macedonians in their attempts 
to plunder the rich fire-temples of Elymais, 
and was better known as the Jadahi A’tdbeg 
or the highroad of the A’tébegs, who long 
ruled in this part of the country, now tenanted 
by the Bakhtiyari Kurds or Lurs. 

But this latter route, which more or less 
follows the course of the Karin to its sources, 
and crosses the lofty snowclad Zerre or Zara 
range of mountains—the ancient Zagros— 
is separated from the lower country by less 
lofty ranges of hills, which, however, become 
both high and difficult in the so-called Mun- 
gasht Tagh, where is the ancient stronghold 
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of the Bakhtiyaris, and have several passes, 
one of the most frequented being that from 
Shuster by a difficult pass defended by two 
old forts called the one after the hero of 
Persian romance, Kalah Rustam, the other 
being known as the Maiden’s Castle. Need- 
less to say that tradition attaches a story to 
each. There are also other passes leading 
from the plain of Baitawand—the seat of a 
renowned fire-temple of old—to Mal Amir, 
the central site of the route, and celebrated 
for its numerous tablets and inscriptions ; 
but what I want to call attention to here is 
the existence of a pass leading from the upper 
tributaries of the Jerrahi River—the ancient 
Hedyphon or Hedypnus—and which was 
reached, and is still reached, by a canal, 
called Gaban or Ka’aban, after the name of 
the Cha’ab or Ka’ab Arabs, who hold the 
country which it traverses, as well as the 
lower Jerrahi. This canal was first navigated 
by a party, of whom the writer was one, at 
the time of the first navigation of the river 
Kartin by the Euphrates Expedition (Personal 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. ii., pp. 205 ef seg.). 

The pass in question is not described in 
my little work on the Kartin, because it was 
irrelevant to the question in hand, “ which is 
the most feasible way from the Karin across 
the mountains to Central Persia,” and because 
a description of all the available passes would 
have led to details of exceeding length. It 
is, however, from certain facts which I shall 
have occasion to enter upon, apparent that 
it was at one time a much-frequented pass, if 
not that most in use by which to reach Mal 
Amir. It also possesses an archeological 
interest of its own of no mean value. 

The pass is situated in a district known to 
the Persians by the name of A’Sek, or, as it 
is locally pronounced, Patek. The 4 or Alif 
in this name is, according to Abu Ali, radical 
and indeclinable on account of its foreign 
origin, and Yakut says it is an expletive. It 
is to this circumstance that we must attribute 
the name having been corrupted in modern 
times. 

This district, which was also called by the 
Persians Kobad, for reasons which we shall 
presently explain, is described by the Persian 
and Arabian writers as being well watered, 
very fertile, and producing many palm-trees. 
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It is indeed watered by two tributaries to the 
Jerrahi, concerning the name of which there 
is some difference of opinion—Sir H. A. 
Layard calls them the Tezeng and Abi A’la 
(Journ. of Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xvi. p. 73), 
whilst Baron de Bode (Zravels in Luristan, 
etc., vol. i, p. 381) has it Allar and Abi 
Talkh. The name of Tezeng is, however, 
the most generally received, as the river 
flows past a town of that name. 

Both rivers have their sources in the snow- 
clad mountains of Mungasht—the ancient 
Zagros —and they divide the district into 
two separate valleys, one of which is more 
particularly characterized by the two sites of 
old Patek and new Patek, and is hence 
known as the Sahrai Patek, or Plain of Patek, 
although the name does not occur as such in 
the Persian or Arabian geographies. It is, 
in fact, a mere provincialism. 

This valley, watered by the Abi A’la, also 
contains the village of Daliin, with an Imam 
Zadeh, or sepuichral chapel, with a white 
conical cupola, wrought in relief, and em- 
bosomed in a cluster of palm-trees. 

The other valley watered by the Tezeng is 
characterized by the village and springs of 
Moi Dawid, or “ David’s water,” which give 
forth clear naphtha, but which, as usual, car- 
bonizes and blackens, and is converted into 
petroleum and bitumen, when hardened by 
exposure to the air. Here also are the 
villages of Sarila, with two Imam Zadehs, as 
also a fortified village of the Janeki. These 
are on the right bank of the Tezeng, which 
is here a goodly stream with a hard gravelly 
bottom, while another village surrounded by 
gardens is situated on the left bank. There 
are also on the plains and the hills around 
numerous ruins of villages, towns, fire-temples, 
and mountain strongholds, all of the epoch 
of the Sassanian kings. 

The plainsin question are indeed very fertile, 
producing muchrice, wheat, and barley, besides 
dates, grapes, and other fruit and vegetables, 
and the rivers abound in fish. Hence it is 
that it was once so well peopled, until ravaged 
by the Kuh-jellii and Bah-medi tribes of 
Kurds. 

Some pastoral tribes of Behmei Iliyats 
encamp, however, on the hills around. The 
village of Sarila is tenanted by the Zengheneh, 
who constituted a considerable and power- 


ful tribe around Kirmanshah in the time of 
the Sefavi dynasty, but they were removed to 
this spot by Nadir Shah at the time when he 
transplanted the Bakhtiyari to the Turkoman 
frontier. ‘This colony of the Zengheneh is 
said to have consisted of 2,000 families ; but 
it has dwindled down to 400—this probably 
owing to the insecurity to life and property 
entailed by the neighbourhood of robber 
Kurd mountaineers. 

The late Amin-Nizam, or commander of 
the regular troops of the Shah, belonged to 
this tribe, and he was not more esteemed for 
his abilities than for his high birth, his family 
being considered as amongst the most ancient 
and noble of the kingdom. The present 
village of Sarila is chiefly built of reeds, and 
it is surrounded by an enclosure of the same 
materials, but it presents on the whole a 
cleanly appearance. 

The ruins of what was once a site of con- 
siderable extent are met with to the north of 
Sarila on the lower declivity of the mountains, 
and they stretch for nearly a mile to the 
south-eastward. Little more is to be detected, 
however, than a confused mass of hewn 
stones, amid which some low vaulted apart- 
ments are still visible. Water was brought to 
this spot from higher up the river Tezeng by 
means of a channel cut into the rock, like the 
water-course of Kuhi-Rahmet at Persepolis, 
and that attributed to Rustam at Amasia, 
and it runs along the face of the mountain 
for a considerable distance. 

Further to the south-east another channel 
was hewn in the solid rock for the purpose of 
conducting water from a spring in the hills to 
another ancient site now called Kalah Gebr, 
or “the castle of the fire-worshippers,” the 
remains of which are scattered over the plain 
below, about two miles to the east of Sarila. 
These, as well as other ruins on the brow of 
the hill, present little more than hewn stones, 
with here and there a broken wall and some 
sepulchral relics. 

Two other ruined places in the mountains, 
called Kalah Sir and Pita, some fourteen or 
fifteen miles to the east, are said to have been © 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the castle 
of the fire-worshippers, who evidently held 
possession of the pass in Sassanian times. 
So also with respect to another fortress called 
Abid, which like Kalah Sir or “ the castle on 
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"the peak,” is perched on a bold, almost 


isolated rock, and is only to be reached by a 
path cut in the rock, and the face of which is 
ornamented by Sassanian bas-reliefs. Ely- 
mais presents a wide field of investigation 
to an enterprising traveller or archzologist. 

The Tezeng and the Abi A’la are, it is to 
be observed, the two first rivers crossed by 
Timur leng, our Tamerlane, on his way from 
Shuster to Kalah Sefid, after leaving Ram 
Hormtz, where he granted an audience to 
the Atabeg. The Fei of Sherifi-d-din Ali, 
of Yezd, the historian of Timur (/istoire de 
Timur-Bec, par Cheref-eddin Ali de Yezd. 
Traduite par M. Petis de la Croix, vol. ii., 
p. 183), has been shown by the late Rev. Mr. 
Renouard to be mei or moi in the MS., 
No. 851, in the India House, and Jaizan to 
be Tayizam. Mei is evidently the same as 
Mei or Moi Dawid, and Tayizam the same 
as Tezeng. The circumstances here related 
attest the importance of the pass in the times 
in question. 

The rains of the town of Tezeng or 
Tayizam, from which place the river and 
pass take their name, are still to be seen 
bearing south-east from the hills up which 
the road ascends from the river valley, and 
which are clad with brushwood and enlivened 
by almond-trees that, when in blossom, shed a 
delicious fragrance around. 

A tradition is attached to this place which 
commemorates the virtues of a certain talism, 
or talisman (a legend or inscription), against 
scorpions, and it is still a place of pilgrimage 
to the shrine of one Pir-i Sayyid-Bezad. 

The well-known Orientalist, Baron Hammer 
von Purgstall, makes mention in his Recueil 
de Voyages, etc., of a similar legend as being 
met with at the town of Tayyib. As a Kih- 
jelli tribe living in the vicinity of Tezeng 
bear the name of Tayyib, “the good,” this 
notice has probably reference to the same 
place. 

Further, it is probable that if Tezeng was 
known as Tayizam and Tayyib, it may also 
represent the town of Tabae, in which, accord- 
ing to Polybius, Antiochus the Great perished, 
after his unsuccessful expedition against the 
fire-temples of the Elymites. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, however, refers the 
site of Tabae to a place still called Tab, 
and the same distinguished Orientalist says 


Antiochus the Great lost his life on the plain 
of Baitawand (the first plain on proceeding 
from Shuster to A’sek), at the fire-temple 
dedicated to Anahid, which was supposed by 
Strabo (p. 744) and Diodorus Siculus (Dio. 
Sic. Frag. 34, book xxvi.) to be sacred to 
Jupiter, but which in the Maccabees (2 
Mac., c. i., 13-16) is named more properly the 
temple of Nanea—Anahid (Journ. of the Geo. 
Soc., vol. ix., p. 85). 

Persian romance has also attached a tradi- 
tion to the same pass, to the effect that 
Rustam—the Amadis of Oriental poetry, and 
who we have seen had his castle on the upper 
Kartin—had his /aras, or stables, at this place. 
Some huge stones, piled up and joined by 
cement, are still pointed out as the manger 
out of which Rashk—the Pegasus or Buce- 
phalus of Eastern story—ate his provender, 
and even a thick stump of an old oak is 
honoured by tradition as having, after the 
Oriental fashion, been a point of attachment 
for the hind-legs of this gigantic steed. Such 
traditions are very common, especially in con- 
nection with Ali, as at Babylon and in the 
Jebel Ali near Kir-Kik. 

But what is of far greater interest is that 
on the brow of the hills is a noble arched 
gateway, such as is met with at Sir or Sar 
Puli Zohab, and which is known as Rahdar- 
Durvazahigech. It is an old building having 
three round arches in the Sassanian style of 
architecture, the road passing through the 
central arch, which is the widest and loftiest. 
At the sides are vaulted apartments which 
were the dwelling-places of the toll-cellectors, 
for Rahdar-Durvazahi means a toll-gate. 

There is an interesting passage in Yakut’s 
Mo’ djem el Buldan, or “ Dictionary of Coun- 
tries,” referring to this arched gateway. Near 
to there (A’sek), in a plain in which is an 
abundant but unwholesome spring (Moi 
Dawid), rises a vast porch or portico, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, now broken down, the 
height of which exceeded a hundred cubits. 
King Kobad, father of Anushirwan, erected 
this edifice. Around it are several tombs of 
Mussulmans who fell at the conquest of the 
country. Mo’ser ben Moéhlel also tells us 
that he never saw in all his travels anything 
more beautiful or of bolder conception than 
this cupola. 

We see from this why the same remarkable 
L 2 
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district was known in Sassanian times as that 
of Kai Kobad, and there is every reason to 
believe that the arches were not originally 
mere toll-gates, but rather vaulted halls, in 
which the Sassanian monarchs held their 
audiences. These halls were called Aiwans, 
but more generally Takhts, or thrones, and 
they were named after the monarchs who 
built them, or who most frequented them, as 
in the instance of the Takht-i-Khosrau, or 
“arch of Chosroes,” Takht-i-Jamshid, or 
“throne of Dejoces,” and others. It is 
manifest that the unfortunate prisoner, the 
Emperor Valerian, did not erect his own 
arched throne—the so-called Takht-i-Kaisar. 

If this view of the subject is correct, the 
arch in question would have been originally 
the Takht-i-Kobad, and the Persian monarchs 
would have enjoyed from hence a view of the 
fertile plain of A’sek, dotted at that time with 
towns, villages, and fire-temples. 

It is utterly out of the question that such 
magnificent arches, and a cupola of a hundred 
cubits in height, should have been erected as 
a mere toll-gate, and it is most probable that 
at that epoch the highway passed by the hall 
or throne, until the fall of dynasties and of 
the cupola led to the breaking down of the 
rear wall, for the fronts were always open, 
and to convert it into a passage on the high- 
way, with the side-arches as residences for 
the toll-collectors, and whence its modern 
name of Rahdar-Durvazahigech. 

One further interesting episode remains to 
be told in connection with A’sek. Shortly 
after the rise of the Muhammadan power, 
the Christians of Bussora, wearied of the per- 
secutions and exactions of their new masters, 
took refuge at this spot with the seclusion 
and fertility of which they were no doubt 
familiar. Although few in numbers, they 
were enabled to repel subsequent attempts 
made by the followers of the Prophet to sub- 
jugate them in their new home. The details 
of this little episode are amusingly and naively 
narrated by an historian of the early Muhbam- 
madan expeditions: 

“ Abii Belal Merdas ben Adyeh, one of 
the chief imams or priests of the heretics 
(Christians), said one day to his followers : 

“*T will no longer dwell with the people 
of Bussora or bear the burthens that Obeid 
Allah ben Ziad oppresses us with, I am 


resolved to withdraw and settle in a country 
where I shall be beyond the reach of this 
tyrant, and that without having to draw the 
sword or to fight against him.’ 

“He accordingly started with forty of his 
followers, and took up his residence at A’sek, 
between Hormuz and Arrajan. Here he 
seized upon a suin of money which was in- 
tended as tribute from the province of Fars 
to Ibn Zaid (this alone would intimate 
that this was the pass still in use in early 
Muhammadan times); but he only retained 
what was due as pay to his followers, and 
gave up the remainder. When the bearers 
of the tribute inquired of him the reason of 
his conduct, he replied : 

““*These people pray, and whoever prays 
with his face towards the Holy Temple (the 
Mussulmans interpolate the Ka’bah) ought 
to be spared.’ 

‘“‘When, however, Ibn Zaid learnt what had 
been done, he sent a body of troops against 
Merdas under Mibid ben Aslem el Kelabi. 
Before offering any resistance, Merdas, the 
Christian leader, said to the general of the 
Mussulmans: 

“‘* Wherefore do you come to fight us? 
We have not committed any crimes, neither 
have we drawn our swords against the Amir.’ 

“**T must conduct you into the presence of 
Ibn Zai,’ replied el Kelabi. 

*** But if we are slain ?’ 

**¢ You will be slain.’ 

“You will have participated in the 
murder,’ the priest protested. 

*** Justice will have been done, for truth is 
with the Amir, whilst falsehood abides with 
you and yours,’ persisted the Mussulman. 

“The heretics (Christians) rushed upon 
this to the combat, and put the general and 
the two thousand men (?) he had with him to 
the rout. 

‘When el Kelabi got back to Bussora, 
after being thus discomfited, the inhabitants 
of that city made him the butt of their in- 
cessant ridicule. 

“** Mibid, take care!’ they called out; ‘the 
enemy is coming! or they varied their jeers 
with, ‘Take Merdas! Take him! 

“‘The general complained to Ibn Zaid of 
the rudeness of the people, and the Amir 
issued orders to the effect that such jests’ 
should no longer be indulged in. 
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“Isa ben Fatik al Khatti celebrated this 
feat of the Christians in verse.” 

One thing is apparent from this inquiry, 
and that is that whether approached from 
Shuster on the Karin, by the plain of Baita- 
wand, or from the mid Kartin by the canal 
of Gaban, and the Jerrahi or Hedyphon, 
or by the mouths of the Jerrahi, direct from 
the Persian Gulf, the pass of A’sek has been 
from all times the most frequented. 

“The Macedonians had a station on the 
Hedyphon—one of their innumerable Seleu- 
cias—Eumenes held it as his stronghold in 
his war against Antigonus, and this was pro- 
bably the spot to which the Antiochidz were 
directing their steps when overtaken by death 
in the mountain districts. It is evident from 
the character of the remains that the pass 
was equally favoured by the A’tabegs, and it 
probably constituted the opening to their 
celebrated Jadahi A’tabeg, leading to Isfahan. 
If this was the case, the route from the Persian 
Gulf by the Jerrahi and the pass of A’sek 
was the ancient line of commerce from the 
Persian Gulf to Central Persia, which would 
be apart from the interior commerce of the 
Karin, upon which stood the ancient capital 
of Susa. 

The A’sek Pass furnishes, indeed, the 
easiest approach to Mal Amir (ancient Eidej) 
and Elymais generally. It was the approach 
to the mountain passes by which Macedonians 
and Parthians alike invaded the rich fire- 
temples of the Elymites; it was favoured by 
the sovereigns of both the Kayanian and 
Sassanian dynasties, as testified both by the 
monuments and the inscriptions, and it 
became the seat of power of independent 
A’tabegs, as it is now that of the Bakhtiyari 
Kurds. 

It was indeed the chief road along which 
the commerce carried on between Arabia and 
the East Indies on the one side, and Persia 

and Media on the other, found its way in 
olden times. 


Sr 


Ludlow Castie, and the Scene 
of Wilton’s ** Comus.” 


a 


MORN in London on December g, 
1608, John Milton, after having . 
received his early education at 
St. Paul’s School, became a 
student at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Later on he resided with his father at the 
pleasant little village of Horton, in Bucking- 
hamshire.* Here his most tranquil days 
were passed, and here he is believed to have 
first conceived his two dramatic works, 
namely, Samson Agonistes,a dramatic poem, 
and Comus,a masque. The latter has been 
faithfully described by Lord Macaulay as 
‘the noblest performance of the kind which 
exists in any language.” Compare with this 
exquisite lyrical gem any of the courtly 
masques written by Ben Jonson, presented 
as they were before King James I., between 
the years 1619 and 1630, one of the masquers 
in Chloridia being the Queen herself. Take 
even the elegant dramatic poems of Giovanni 
Rucellai, or the pleasant versification of 
Messer Antonio Ongaro of Padua, and so 
on, to the still more famous Aminta of Tor- 
quato Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. 
There is not a trace in one of these works, 
thoroughly cultivated as they are, of the rich- 
ness, the sublimity, and the harmony, to be 
found in Milton’s Comus. It is nothing if 
not musical. In a letter, written April 13, 
1638, by Sir Henry Wootton, and addressed 
to Milton, he thanks him “for a dainty piece 
of entertainment,” and declares he “should 
much commend the tragical part, if the 
lyrical did not ravish me with a certain 
Dorique delicacy in your Songs and Odes, 
whereunto, I must plainly confess to have 
seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” 
Sir Henry, who was evidently a connoisseur 
in the Italian language, declares in further 
acquaintance with the poem that it “leaves 





* Ona stone slab in the church at Horton is the 
following inscription : 
Heare lyeth the body of 
Sarah Milton the wife of 
John Milton who died 
the 3 of April 1637. 
This lady was the mother of the great poet. 
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the reader con la bocca dolce.” Comus was 
presented at Ludlow Castle in the year 1634 
before the Earl of Bridgewater, then President 
of Wales. In the enumeration of the persons 
enacting the masque, as detailed in the first 
edition, we learn that the Lord Bracly, Mr. 
Thomas Egerton, his brother, and the Lady 
Alice Egerton, were engaged in the chief 
parts. A long accepted tradition avers that 
the two brothers, actors in the masque, were, 
with their sister, lost in the woods which 
overhang Ludlow. They were on their road 
to the Castle, where the Lord President 
resided. Maryknoll Valley is the spot 
selected as the scene of the incidents. The 
woods are extremely beautiful. Grand forest- 
trees, especially oaks, abound; and as the 
pedestrian wends his way through and about 
the lovely forest secrecies, he can catch now 
and again glimpses of the river Tame, wind- 
ing along, and also bits of the ruined castle 
of Ludlow. The paths through the trees are 
full of the loveliest wild-flowers, while moss 
and ferns of various kinds abound every- 
where. It is the very spot for a romance. 
Comus, with his rabble rout in the shape of 
beneficent fairies, may be lurking under the 
shadow of “those melancholy boughs.” It 
is, as Milton describes it, an “ ominous wood,” 
and the imagination may easily be led to 
people it with 

Dark-veil’d Cotytto, t’whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches burns ; mysterious Dame, 

That ne’er art called, but when the Dragon woom 

Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom 

And makes one blot of all the eyr. 

The performance of the masque took place 
in the now dilapidated hall opposite the 
entrance of Ludlow Castle, but there is no 
record existent of Milton having been one of 
the spectators there present.* It has been 
said of Comus that every line “exhibits some 
brilliant flight of fancy,” and that in it we 
have “the freshness of youth ” combined with 
the ‘‘experience of age.” It seems to com- 
prise every quality which makes poetry 
beautiful. It is full of dignity, stateliness, 
and the highest form of fancy. No sensitive 

* Comus was altered and arranged for the stage in 
1738, a little more than a hundred years after its 
original production at Ludlow. At one of its revivals 
Mrs. Siddons appeared as the Lady, her delivery of 


the noble language of the poet making a great sensa- 
tion. 


ear can fail to be captivated with the music 
which is so harmonious and eloquent. Its 
construction, though entirely spontaneous, 
presents the most complete perfection of the 
machinery of poetic art. It abounds in sug- 
gestions, and those of the most delicate 
character. The ideal is reached without one 
apparent effort. The charm begins, continues, 
and lasts with no abortive attempt at sub- 
duing the intellect by untoward artifices. All 
is natural and engaging. The reader is 
carried on with all the power of a mountain 
stream, meandering beside banks of wild 
thyme and the fairest blossoms of the spring. 
The similes and symbols are untainted by 
such conceits as are met with in Guarini, or 
in the Avcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
poem is a poem to be accepted and cherished 
by all true lovers of nature, and of the 
elegancies which make poetry lofty and 
imbued with the sublime and _ beautiful 
throughout the ages.* Antiquarians may be 
suffered to boast of a poet, whose stately and 
well modulated verse is not “ for an age, but 
for all time.” It is difficult to realize the fact 
that Comus was written in the earlier, and not 
in the later, years of Milton’s life. Every part 
is so nicely balanced, without any appearance 
of study or abstruse endeavour to attain per- 
fection. Throughout the principle of “ars 
celare artem ” reigns in complete sovereignty. 
When presented first at Ludlow Castle the 
opening scene discovers a wild wood; then 
further on it changes to a stately palace; and 
in conclusion again changes, presenting 
Ludlow Town and the President’s Castle. 
There are songs and dances, and when these 
latter are ended, the Attendant Spirit, to quote 
the poet’s phrase, epiloguizes, bringing the 
masque to a happy conclusion with verses 
which are lavishly beautiful and abounding 
in allusions to the fairest subjects of Hesperus. 
The task being over and the beneficent spirit, 
like unto Ariel, being free to fly or run, 
finishes the epilogue thus : 


* We may be tolerably well persuaded that Master 
Samuel Pepys, of the Admiralty, would have failed 
to appreciate Comus. He tells us, that on Septem- 
ber 29, 1662, ‘‘he went to the King’s Theatre, where 
we saw Midsummer Nights Dream, which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is the 
most insipid, ridiculous play that I ever saw in my 
life.” In no part of his Davy is there any mention of 
Milton or his poems. 
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Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue, she alone is free ; 
She can teach ye how to clime, 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 

Heav’n itself would stoop to her. 

Even the well-known lines of Dante, “ La 
somma Sapienza e’l primo Amore,” fail to in- 
fluence us in comparison with the mellifluous 
verses which abound in Comus, and, indeed, 
in all the earlier poems of Milton.* 

We must look to Roger de Lacy as having 
been the first founder of a castle at Ludlow. 
In 1088, some two years after Domesday 
Book, this Roger joined in an insurrection 
against William II. A second time he be- 
came a party to a second rebellion against 
the same king. For all this, he had to pay 
the penalty of having his estates confiscated, 
and given up to his brother, Hugh de Lacy. 
In the reign of Henry L., the keep is stated 
to have been completed. King Stephen 
visited Ludlow, and encamped before it. 
Roger de Mortimer and Theobald de Verdon 
were joint lords of Ludlow in the Feodary of 
March, 1316.t A variety of romantic inci- 
dents occurred during the very troublous 
times when the Marches were the scene of 
obstinate struggles on the part of the heads 
of the factions of York and Lancaster. The 
castle contrived to engage the attention of 
its possessors, and was added to from time to 
time. Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
resided frequently at this castle. The Par- 
liament of the time, owing to the bodily and 
mental condition of King Henry VI., elected 
Richard Lord Protector; but, in the year 
following, on the recovery of the sovereign, 
the duke retired to his castle of Ludlow. A 


‘series of battles took place, at some of which 


the faction under the leadership of the duke 
were the victors ; at others, the Lancastrians 
were triumphant. The duke was slain at the 
battle of Wakefield, on December 30, 1460. 
Edward, Earl of March, succeeded his father, 
and, being on the Welsh border, marched 
against the Earl of Pembroke, meeting the 
Lancastrian forces at Mortimer’s Cross, a few 
miles from Ludlow, on February 2, 1461. 

* Hume, the historian, selects ‘‘ Paradise Lost and 
Comus, and a few others, as shining out amidst some 
flat and insipid compositions.” Modern opinion will 
hardly admit that his great epic surpassed all the com- 


positions of his vigorous youth. 
+ Eyton’s Shropshire. 


After a bitter contest, the Yorkists gained the 
day. Edward proceeded to London, ad- 
vanced his claims to the throne, and was 
finally proclaimed king by the title of Ed- 
ward IV. Few towns suffered in these con- 
vulsive struggles more than Ludlow, and, as 
some kind of recompense, the new king gave 
a charter of incorporation to the inhabitants. 
On October 6, 1472, the eldest son of the 
king was created Prince of Wales, and was 
sent, under the protectorship of Earl Rivers, 
together with the young prince, his brother, 
to the Castle of Ludlow, “to the end that 
by the authoritie of his presence the wild 
Welshemenne, and euill-disposed personnes 
should refrain from their accustomed mur- 
thers and outrages.”* On the death of 
Edward, after the festival of St. George, in 
1483, the two princes quitted Ludlow for the 
Tower of London, where they were murdered 
at the instigation of the tyrant usurper, 
Richard, Duke of Gloster. In the reign of 
Henry VII., royalty again appeared at Lud- 
low. Arthur, Prince of Wales, kept his Court 
there, by express command of the king. 
Born in 1486, married in 1501, the young 
prince died in the castle in the spring of 
1502, and after his death the government of 
Wales was placed under a president, who ad- 
ministered jurisdiction in the castle. Four 
bishops respectively held this appointment, 
each succeeding the other. Of these, Roland 
Lee, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, stands 
out conspicuously for the activity of his sway, 
and the importance acquired by the town of 
Ludlow by his vigorous proceedings. He 
effected many important repairs in the castle, 
and caused it to be very materially strength- 
ened.{ Future Lords President after the 
death of Bishop Lee, were not all ecclesias- 
tics, as a Duke of Northumberland, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Richard Samp- 
son, Bishop of Coventry, Richard Heath, 
Bishop of Worcester, Gilbert Bourne, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and Sir John Williams, 
alternately held the office. When the latter 
President died at Ludlow, in 1559, Sir Henry 
Sidney was appointed to be his successor. 
This gentleman followed the example of 

* Hall’s Chronicles. 

+ The wife of Prince Arthur was Catharine of 
Arragon, subsequently the Queen of Henry VIII., 


from whom she was divorced. 
+ Wright’s History of Ludlow. 
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Bishop Lee, and did his utmost to sustain 
the buildings comprising the castle in a fitting 
state. Sir Henry Sidney was the son of Sir 
William Sidney, who fought at the battle of 
Flodden Field. Sir Henry was the chosen 
friend and companion of Prince Edward, 
afterwards King Edward VI., and, when the 
young monarch died, bewailed his loss in the 
retirement of Penshurst. He married Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, sister and heiress of Am- 
brose, Earl of Warwick, and Robert, Earl of 
Leicester. The famous Sir Philip Sidney 
was the son of this illustrious pair. Sir 
Henry died at Ludlow Castle, and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Penshurst, by 
the express commands of Queen Elizabeth. 
Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, succeeded 
his father-in-law, Sir Henry. Then came 
Lord Zouch, and many other noblemen. 
John, Earl of Bridgewater, was President in 
1633, and held it till his death in 1649. But 
it was during his presidency, in 1646, that 
Ludlow Castle fell into the hands of the Par- 
liamentary party. Evil times came fast and 
furious. After many mutations of fortune, 
the office of Lord President was abolished. 
The castle itself became Crown property. It 
was allowed, almost imperceptibly, to become 
ruinous, and, in the reign of George I., an 
order was issued, and quickly carried out, 
for stripping the lead from the roof. It 
remains a complete wreck, but, even in 
decay, presents numberless features of archi- 
tectural beauty, and is of great interest. 
Before quitting the subject of the many 
notabilities who have been associated in the 
history of their times, and as occupiers of the 
castle, it is interesting to find that when 
Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, held 
office here after the Restoration, he conferred 
the post of seneschal, or steward, on Samuel 
Butler. The early portions of his poem, 
Hudibras, were written in the castle during 
his seneschalship. 

Ludlow Castle stands in an elevated posi- 
tion ; it is erected on the side of a rock. A 
broad ditch at one time separated the town 
from the fortress. There is an outer wall 
still extant. From the rocky side extensive 
views are caught of the rivers Teme and 
Corve, with the fringe of wooded landscape 
surrounding them. Mr. G. T. Clark, in his 





article on “the Castles of England and 
Wales,” says that Ludlow Castle stood next 
in importance to Shrewsbury. He regards it 
as ‘superior in dimensions and architectural 
display.”* The ruins are approached from 
what is called Castle Street, an open space 
of greensward used for a public recreation 
ground ; a pointed arch leads into an outer 
court or baily, and an extensive mass of ruins 
is at once presented to view. The fine 
Norman keep, with its roofless upper story 
and the strange appearance of Tudor windows 
where only Norman should be, with the two 
genuine Norman arches in the ground-floor, 
and the traces yet visible of staircases and 
passages of uncertain use, will be primarily 
noticeable. There is a gateway near over 
which is this inscription : 

Anno Domini Millesimo Quingentesimo Octagesimo 
Completo, Anno Regni IIlustrissima: Ac Serenissimz 
Regine Elizabethz Vicesimo Tertio Currente. 1581. 

This portal was undoubtedly built by Sir 
Henry Sidney, for in a compartment below 
are the armorial bearings of the Queen, and 
also those of Sir Henry himself. Here, too, 
we read: 

Hominibus Ingratis Loquimini Lapides 
Anno Regni Reginz Elizabethz 23 
The 22 year Complet of the Residency 

f Sir Henri Sidney, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, Etc. 1581. 

A series of buildings, probably offices, all 
in a ruinous condition, are evidently of late 
sixteenth century work. Apart from other 
structures, a round tower is very imposing in 
right of a noble Norman arch, highly deco- 
rated with the richest Norman ornamentation. 
There is also another arch of the same period. 
This circular building belongs to a very early 
date, and is the chapel; but all that is left of 
it is the nave, with the three semicircular 
windows. Traces yet are visible of a covered 
passage which led to the state apartments. 
There are no less than fourteen arcades, but 
they are all blocked. The zigzag mouldings 
of the interior arches assimilate to those on 
the exterior. “Corbels, which must once have 
had a distinctive use, project above. Tradi- 
tion declares that there were panels to be 
seen in the last century which had armorial 
bearings placed upon them. The chapel is 


* Archaological Journal, vol. xxxix., p. 157. 
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a remarkably curious type of building, of 
which there are few examples left in this 
country. In a list of the repairs made by 
Sir Henry Sidney we find, amongst many 
other items, the following : 


Item for making, repayring and amending of the 
chapell within the said castle; syling, glasing and 
tyling of the same, with fayre and lardg windows ; 
waynscotting benching and making of seates and 
knelling pieces and putting upp of her majtes arms 
wth divers noblemens arms, together with all the lords 
presidentes and counsailles round aboute the same.* 


From this enumeration of additions, etc., 
the chapel would seem to have been a fairly- 
sized building. Opposite are the state apart- 
ments and the hall. A tower of large size 
goes by the name of Prince Arthur’s rooms ; 
probably one of these was the abode of that 
prince. The hall, ever to be remembered as 
the spot where the masque of Comus was 
first acted, must have been in its prime a 
princely room. It measures 60 feet in length, 
and 30 feet in width. It received light from 
the north through three windows, while from 
the opposite side two windows, larger and 
with some difference in character, enabled 
the apartment to be adequately lit. All the 
windows are trefoil-headed. It is probable 
that the “ Councils for the Marches of Wales ” 
were held in this once magnificent hall. From 
the time of Henry III. the Lords Marchers 
were summoned to assist the governor in the 
deliberations to oppose the hostility of the 
Welsh. There is an Elizabethan fireplace 
and a pointed arch above it. Many curious 
corbels in the various state rooms are still in 
fair preservation. Otherwise ruin asserts its 
sway over every part and portion. Only bare 
walls remain; roof and flooring are gone. 
What was formerly a home of feudal grandeur 
now presents a scene of thorough dilapida- 
tion and decay.t ‘The apparent importance 
of Shrewsbury as against Ludlow has been 
manifested in various times and places. For 
example, no mention is made of Ludlow in 
the “ Account of the Forces as all stood in 
the year 1659,” where we learn that the 
Governor and Captain of Shrewsbury Castle 


* Lansdowne MS. 

¢ Although Shrewsbury is considered by Mr. Clark 
as the more important castle of the two, yet it is 
deficient in dimensions and architectural display with 
the superb Norman Ludlow. 





was entitled to ros. a day.* Thirty-three other 
castles are comprised in the list, nearly all of 
less notoriety than Ludlow. That amusement 
was in some way provided for the inmates of 
this fortress is certain, inasmuch as we find 
in the list of repairs already mentioned : 


Item for repairing, amending, and making of certen 
chamb’s within the garden of the said castle, glazing 
and tyling thereof. 


And again in the next paragraph : 


Item for making of a ffayre tennyscorte within the 
same castle, paving thereof w* free stone, and making 
the howses round about the same wyth tymber. 


It may be added that the last item in the 
list refers to the making “of a conduyt of 
ledd ” to convey water into the castle, and to 
the making “of a ffounteyne of lyme and 
stone.” 

Associated in some degree with the history 
of Ludlow Castle, is St. Lawrence Church 
in Ludlow Town. It is distinguished by its 
lofty tower, which can be seen from a great 
distance. A cruciform building with nave, 
aisles, transepts and side chapels. A re- 
markably fine hexagonal and embattled porch 
forms the south entrance. One of the most 
striking features of the church are the Per- 
pendicular windows, and the east window 
which presents the history of St. Lawrence’s 
martyrdom. Here, occupying the entire 
width of the chancel, in twenty-seven separate 
compositions, may be seen some fine stained 
glass, the entire work having been carefully 
restored in 1828. In other parts of the 
church are the remains of more painted glass. 
The carved stalls are interesting as studies 
of costume, and abound in many fantastic 
designs. The length of this stately building 
is said to be 203 feet. There are several 
monuments. One, an altar-tomb, is con- 
nected with a former noble occupant of the 
castle, as shown by an inscription : 


Heare lyethe the bodye of Ambrozia Sydney iiij 
daughter of the Right Honourable Syr Henrye Sydney, 
Knight of the moste noble order of the garter, lorde 
resident of the counsell of Wailes, etc. And of ye 
adye Marye his wyef, doughter of ye famous Duke of 
Northumberland, who died in Ludlowe Castell ye 22nd 
of Februarie, 1574. 





* MS. Harleian Library, No. 6,844, called ** Estab- 
lishment of the Forces in England and Wales as the 
same stood the 27th of February, 1659.” 
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There is another altar-tomb on which are 

effigies of “‘ Chieffe Justice ” Walter and wife, 
with side figures representing their children. 
The inscription states : 
Heere lye the bodies of Edmund Walter, Esqvier, 
chieffe Iustice of three shires in South Wales, and one 
of Her Majestie’s Council iu the Marches of Wales ; 
and of Mary his wyfe, daughter of Thomas Hacklvit, 
of Eyton Esqvire, who had issue three sonnes, named 
Iames, Iohn, and Edward, and two daughters named 
Mary and Dorothy. He was buried the 29th day of 
Tanvarie, Anno Dni. 1592. 

Perhaps the most artistic memorial is that 
in remembrance of Sir John and Lady 
Bridgeman, who died in 1637. The sculp- 
ture of the recumbent effigies and the entire 
arrangement of the dresses exhibits the hand 
of amaster. They were the work ofan Italian 
artist, one Francisco Fanelli, who executed 
similar good designs in Gloucester Cathedral. 
Fanelli, like Vandyke, lived in the time of 
Charles I., and had many commissions given 
him to perform. Sir John was the last 
President but one of the Marches. There 
is an inscription on a black marble tablet : 
Sacrum Memorize D’ni Iohannis Brydgeman, Militis 
Seruientis ad legem et capitalis Iusticiarij Cestriz. 
Qui maximo omnium bonorum maiore (cum 70 annos 
vixisset) 5to Febr. anno 1637. pie Placideq ; animam 
Deo redidet. 

So remarkable a monument, which, sad to 
say, has been much mutilated, shows how 
greatly a Lord Marcher was considered. It 
has been said by a high authority that such 
a lord “was little short of a crowned king.” 
All his privileges were of a very distinctive 
and arbitrary nature. It is strange that his 
precise position has never been defined.* 

There is a table-tomb on which lies a lady 
reclining, dressed in a costume of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Some 
armorial bearings with an inscription tell of 
her : 

Here lyeth expectinge a joyfull Resurrection the body 
of Dame Mary Eure, late wife to Right Hon. Ralphe 
Lord Eure, Baron of Malton, Lord President of the 
Principalitie and Marches of Wales, and Lieutenant 
of the same, and Daughter of Sr Iohn Dawney of 
Sessy in the County of Yorke, Knight. She departed 


this mortal lyfe the 19th day of March, Anno Domini 
1612, etatis suze 55. 


One more monument as appertaining to 
the historical interest connected with Ludlow 


* Mr. G. T. Clark, in his valuable paper on the 
Land of Morgan. 











has to be recorded. This is an altar-tomb in 
the chancel-rails with two effigies and sculp- 
tured figures of children : 

Heare lyeth the bodies of Syr Robart Towneshend, 
knyght, chief justice of the counsell in the Marches of 
Walles and Chester and dame Alice his wyfe, doughter 
and one of the heyres of Robert Povye, Esquire, whoe 
had between them two, XII chyldren, VI sonnes and 
VI doughters, lawfully begot. 

A cavity in the east wall is singular; it has 
been regarded as a place to keep the church 
plate in, or formoneys. Then the rood-loft, 
the lantern, and certain marks of fine fifteenth- 
century structure, show the stateliness of the 
church. 

A very good view of the castle is to be 
obtained from the slope round the exterior, 
adjoining the rocky bank of the Teme. Very 
picturesque are the groups of trees, growing 
here and there, and giving additional effect 
to the towers and keep which constitute the 
remains of all that is left of Ludlow Castle. 

In the Museum, belonging to the town, are 
a number of charters from 1461 to 1685. 
There are some well-preserved brick and 
timbered houses. The Feathers Inn, with 
its three gables and decorated balconies, is a 
conspicuous object in the approach to the 
busy part of the town. 

WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


Che Ancient City of Crebula 
MWMutusca in the Sabina. 


By CAROLINE CARDINALI (NEE CRAWFORD). 
—_—<@>— -- 


aN the centre of the Sabine district, 
about a mile and a half from the 
village of Monteleone, stands, in a 
little grass-grown enclosure, an old 
church dedicated to St. Victoria, surrounded 
by ruins, said to be the remains of the ancient 
city of Trebula Mutusca, which Virgil, Diony- 
sius, Strabo, and Pliny the elder, described as a 
flourishing city in their days, more ancient than 
Rome, and so large as to have extended over 
seven hills, Monteleone, Montefiore, Colle 
Giojella, Colle Pagnolla, Torrechiano, and 
Anafiglia, on which fragments of ruins are 
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still to be found. The Sabines, like the 
Umbrians, Volscians, and Siculians, were the 
first colonizers of Italy. Strabo mentions 
them as a people of the remotest antiquity, 
whose origin cannot be ascertained. Ancient 
tradition pretends the word Sabina to be 
derived from Saba, or Sabtechah, great-grand- 
son of Noah—in the English translation of 
the Bible, Genesis x. 7, the word is written 
Seba, but in the Douay and foreign versions 
Saba—whose descendants emigrated from 
Armenia to these shores, and named this 
city Trebula after Trabala, which, according 
to Stephen Byzantine, who lived in the early 
part of the sixth century, was a city in Lycia 
on the confines of Cilicia. This coincides 
with the opinion of other ancient geographers, 
who affirm that the Sabina was peopled by 
Asiatic colonies who came into Italy as early 
as the time of “ Giano,” or Javan grandson 
of Noah. A proof of this theory is said to 
be demonstrated by a coin found in the 
Suffenati territory, which has on one side a 
two-headed Javan, on the other the prow of 
a ship. This, and other “es grave,” are 
preserved in the Kirkerian Museum in Rome. 
The Suffenati territory is thought to have 
been on the confines of Sabina and Latium. 
A city called Trebula Suffena is mentioned 
by early classic Roman authors ; but as-the 
locality is not mentioned by Pliny the elder, 
it is conjectured that the town no longer 
existed in his time, and was probably de- 
stroyed in the early days of the Republic. 
The origin of the word ‘‘ Mutusca” is not 
known, but both Virgil and Pliny call it 
‘* Mutusca” when they describe Trebula as a 
flourishing Sabine city. On the question of 
its antiquity there can be no doubt. The 
church dedicated to St. Victoria, who suffered 
martyrdom at the age of eighteen, under the 
Emperor Decius, A.D. 250, is built not only 
on the site, but formed of the stones of a 
pagan temple, generally thought to have been 
in honour of Diana, though some antiquarians, 
especially Fabretti, consider it was raised to 
Juno Feronia, judging by the following in- 
scription : 
Q. Pescenn 
Columnas III. 
De. Svo. Dat. 
Ferone, 
et crepidinem 
Ante . Columnas 
ex . Lapide. 





(Quintus Pescennius, 
Three Columns 
of his own (goods) gives 
to Feronia, 
and the base (footing or curb) 
before the columns 
of stone. ]* ” 


To which may be added a fragment found in 
a house at Monteleone : 
. + Eron... (Feroniz). 
C. Modieivs, C. F. 


C. N. Mane. Do. 
ree 


[I, Caius Hodicius, son of Caius, 
Grandson of Caius contractor (?) (manceps give).] 


Fabretti considers these stones to have 
formed part of the famous temple mentioned 
by Dionysius and Livy. 

According to Keightley, Feronia was said 
to be a rural deity of Sabine origin ; but some 
Italian mythologists are of opinion that the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy (Pelasgi) raised 
altars to this goddess immediately they settled 
in a new place, in gratitude for their safe 
journey to a peaceful land. 

From the temple and grove in honour of 
Feronia at the foot of Monte Soracte, the 
worship of this goddess spread through the 
Sabina, Latium, and Etruria. She was wor- 
shipped also as Juno Virgo, and on coins of 
two ancient Roman families of Sabine origin, 
Petronia and Pletoria, Feronia is represented 
as a very young woman, considered good 
evidence that she was worshipped as a virgin 
in the Sabina, and that these were ancient 
Sabine families. 

A stone was found among the ruins of 
Trebula with the following inscription : 


T. Petronio, T. F. Serg. 
Sabino. Tr. Mil. Mag. Ivvent. 


[To Titus Petronius (son of Titus) 
(Grandson of) Sergius Sabinus, 
Tribune of Soldiers, master of the youth (?)] 


Trebula Mutusca rose into eminence as the 
birthplace of the Roman Consul, Lucius 
Mumm‘us, commonly known as Mummius 
Achaicus, for having broken up the Achzan 
league and destroyed Corinth, B.c. 146. He 
returned to Rome laden with spoil, a portion 
of which he seems to have bestowed on his 
native city, judging by the remains of beau- 

* The translations of the inscriptions throughout 


are inserted within square brackets, as they are neces- 
sarily tentative and imperfect. 
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tiful Corinthian columns, capitals, friezes, 
fragments of Greek statues, etc., though it 
must ever be a wonder how these treasures 
were transported to such a distance inland, 
and by mountainous paths. Fabretti, who 
carefully examined these ruins, describes two 
fragments of statues evidently Grecian, judg- 
ing from the purity of the lines, the finished 
execution, and the fact that the palladium 
was fastened Greek fashion on the left 
shoulder, and not on the right, after the 
manner of the Romans. Other statues and 
fragments of statues were found close to the 
amphitheatre, together with vases and columns. 
This amphitheatre is thought to be of the 
time of Mummius; elliptic in form, it con- 
sisted of tiers of seats around a large basin, 
or ‘naumachia,” which, when filled with 
water, served for naval combats, at other times 
for games of various description. It covered 
an area of about 251,875 square feet. The 
water brought by an aqueduct from the 
mountain side, gathered all the streams and 
rivulets in its course. The sides of the aque- 
duct were of reticulated masonry. The super- 
fluous water was carried off in a cave reser- 
voir, to pass eventually into the torrent which 
flows at the base of the hill on which Monte- 
leone stands. This gathering together of the 
water from the mountains was also a preser- 
vative against inundations. 

The writer from whom I have obtained 
much of this information is of opinion, this 
is the only “ Naumachia ” known to have 
been erected in a mountainous country. 

The grandeur of the Amphitheatre in its 
perfect state was shown by the remains of 
statues, busts, and columns, and traces of 
mural decorations, both in fragments of in- 
laid marbles and wall paintings. Judging 
by these remains, the right side was adorned 
the most. On a block of travertine, the 
lines of an inscription on metal similar in 
style to that on the facade of the Pan- 
theon, was found, on which the following 
words only are legible: 


.. Erdvcie 
...» Rica... Impensa 
Didvete 
(To... Erducia 
(Blica ?) at public expense 
brought down (buried ?).] 


It is supposed to record some illustrious 
family of Trebula, at whose expense the 


aqueduct was made, and the stone was pro- 
bably the centre of an arch or door supported 
by two pillars. Near the remains of the 
aqueduct was a large underground chamber, 
lined with reticulated brickwork, probably 
dedicated to Neptune. The excavations 
which led to the discovery of the above- 
mentioned stones, columns, etc., were made 
by Baron Gambari, I think about the year 
1850, and he made a collection in his own 
house of the most interesting specimens he 
could carry away. Among them was a statue 
of Parian marble, the head, which had been 
broken off, being found close to the body, 
but one foot was missing ; it seems the Baron 
made a present of this to Cardinal Carpineo. 
Close to this statue were found fragments of 
other statues, vases, and columns. On two 
bricks, the following inscription was de- 
ciphered : 


I. 
P. Decius 
Q. Verani 
[To Publius Decius 
of Quintus Verenus.] 


a 
T. Manl . Svre. 
{of Titus Manlius Sura. ] 


And amongst the ruins a stone inscribed 
as follows, was found : 


Iovi . Conservatori . et . Ivnoni. Sancte. 

Sacram . 
C. Plactorivs. C. F . Stel Phoebus. vi. vir. 

Atgvstal 

Sodal. Trainal . et . Hadrianal . iii. vir. 
Qvinqven 

Patr. Ivven. Trebvl sigan . Vot . Sol. lib. 
er. 


[To Jupiter Preserver, and Holy Juno 
Sacred. 

Caius Plactorius, son of Caius Stel Phoebus, 
Sexvir Augustalis Quatuor vir Sodalis 
Traianalis et Hadrianlis (one of the four members 
of a priesthood devoted to Trajan and Hadrian). 
Patron of youth. 

The Trebulani Mutuscani willingly 
fulfil their vow well merited.] 


In the neighbourhood of the Amphitheatre, 
fragments of columns, pillars, and bits of reti- 
culated masonry, are still scattered about. 

On the column of a house in Monteleone 
is the inscription : 

P. Mummius. L. F. Tvir. Test. 


Ex sumptu Apuliz....de 
Conscriptum sententia. P.C. 





Ser a 


ct eee 
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[Publius Mummius, son of Caius. 
Triumvir Test. 
By the expense of Apulia... 
Recorded by the decree of the P. C.*] 


While Chaupy mentions an inscription, 


L. Mvmmivs . cos. vigo. 
[L.. Mummius, Consul of the streets, ] 


as repeated on two stones, one at a door in 
Monteleone, the other on a cottage at St. 
Victoria. 

On the path leading to the grotto, or cave 
of St. Victoria, the following fragment of 
inscription was found : 


docs GUS ces 

Philomos.... 
Lo a er 
In. Agro.. P. xxx. 


[Ctre 
Pnilomo 
(in fronte) In front. . . feet 
In the field... . 30 feet. 
(The measure of the ground belonging to the tomb.)] 


The grotto resembles a large hippodrome, 
with a long vaulted ribbed roof, which on the 
outside looks like steps prepared for the 
spectators of the public games. The walls 
are formed of a hard mixture, “ variegato,” 
so solid as to resist the pickaxe. This it is 
conjectured may have formed part of the 
palace of St. Victoria’s lover Eugenio. 

To the right of this grotto, or underground 
chamber, are ruins of “terme,” all of re- 
ticulated masonry, a large aqueduct similar 
to that which carried the water to the 
‘Naumachia,” and supplied the baths. It 
was a gigantic work, the aqueduct, entered 
into the mountains, and the supply of water 
was like a torrent which supplied the baths, 
and, like that of the “‘Naumachia,” prevented 
inundations. 

Near the “terme,” have been found bits 
of mosaic, busts and friezes, which show 
the luxury that existed at Trebula. It is 
thought if excavations could be made near 
the aqueduct, and around the church, fine 
specimens of ancient art may still be found. 

The church alone is an archeological 
study. Pagan devices blend with early 
Christian emblems on the facade, as in 
the interior. The sun, represented by a 
rough design of a round human face, and a 


* Patris conscripti. 


curious mythical animal is found on the front 
of the church over the beautiful doorway, 
and a fresco representing a lamb holding 
a cross, now almost obliterated. 

The carving round the doorway, in a 
clear, yellow-tinted marble, which resembles 
alabaster, is a fine example of early Chris- 
tian carving, and deserves to be better 
known. The tracery round the windows 
(which are now blocked) is also very beauti- 
ful. By means of a doorway, and a small 
vestibule, one descends by two or three steps 
into the body of the church. ‘The ancient 
font and antique pillars evidently formed 
part of the original pagan temple, as also 
the stonework of the door leading to the 
campanile, at the foot of which is the tomb 
of St. Victoria, which resembles that of S. 
Prassede, in Rome. From the vault which 
contains the tomb of the saint, is a passage 
said to lead to catacombs. We were shown 
over the church by an _ hermit, over 
eighty years of age, an Austrian by birth, a 
garrulous old man, who did not inspire much 
confidence as a guide. He lives in what 
formed probably part of the priest's house, the 
entrance being from the vestibule leading 
into the church, on the left-hand side. The 
hermitage Opens upon an “ orto,” or kitchen- 
garden, with trellised vines, on a steep slope 
leading down to the grotto of St. Victoria, 
and the ruins of the “ terme.” 

Among other inscriptions found on the 
church of St. Victoria, the following are con- 
sidered the most remarkable : 


I. 
Ivlie . Avg. Imp. Cesaris 
L. Septimi . Severi . Pertinacis 
Avgsti. et Avr. Antoni Cesaris 
Imp . designati. Parenti 
Matri . Castrorvm 
Trebulani 
Mvtuscani. 


[To Julia Augusta (wife of) the Emperor Cesar 
Lucius Septimus Severus Augustus and parent of 
Aurelius Antoninus Cesar, designate Emperor 
Mother of the Camp. The Trebulani Mutuscani 
(Dedicate this statue ?).] 


2. 

T. Petidio. T. F. Cessino 
VIII . Viro. Adiliciz . Potestatis VII 
Viro. II. Fanorvm. VIII rari 
Adiectos . Supranvm . Sevirvm 
Avgvstalivm . Plebs . Trebula 
Ob. Merita. Eivs. 

L. B.D. Dz 
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(To Titus Petidius (son of Titus) 

Fabius Cessinus, Octovir of the Adelicia authority 
(one of a magistracy of eight for performing this office) 
Septemvir (twice) of the Fanes (temples) eight octovir 

(one of eight commissioners) of the treasury. 
Supernumerary adjunct, to the Seviri Augtales 
(college of six priests of Augustus). 

The People of Trebula 
for his merits gave and dedicated this (?).] 


2, 
Avreliz . Crescentize . Honestissimze 
et Pvdicissimz . Feeminze . Care . 
Conivgi. Avreli. Felicissimi. Pro.... 
V. Patroni . Mvnicipii . Trebvlani 
Mvt . Ob. merita et Beneficia 
Seepe . In. se Conlata . Statvam 
Ponendam . eidem 
Triclinares . Decrevervnt 
Dedicata . Natali . Die 
XVII. Kal. Feb. 
Apriano . et . Papo. Cos. 


[To Aurelia Crescentia, most honourable 
and chaste lady, dear Wife of Aurelius 
felicissimus (happy) Pro... illustrious man 
Patron of the City of Trebula Mutusca, 
For merits and benefits often conferred upon them 
This statue to be placed in her honour 
The Triclinares have decreed 
Dedicated on her birthday 17. Kal. Feb. in the 
Consulati of Aprianus and Papus.] 


The campanile of the church is built 
entirely of ancient stones, some placed cross- 
ways, some reversed, so that the inscriptions 
are often illegible. 

On one which can be deciphered, is the 
following : 

M. Valerius 
Sabinvs 
vi. vir. Avgr. ii. Sibi. et 
M.. Valerio. Eroti 
Patri. Svo. 
Rvstiz . Philonice. 
vxori . Svze 
M . Valerio . Probo 
vi. vir. A. vg. 
M . Valerio. Phebo 
vi. vir. Avg. ii. 
Valeriz . Pyrallidi 


[Marcus Valerius Sabinus Sevir Augustalis 
(one of a college ofsix priests of Augustus, twice) 
Marcus Valerius Eros his Father, 

Rvstia Philonice his Wife, 

Marcus Valerius Probus, Sevir Augustalis, 

M. Valerius Phebus, Sevir Augustalis twice, 
and Valeria Pyrallis, 
made and consecrate this (tomb ?).] 


On a fragment of frieze in front of the 
church in large letters is the word “ Paetvs ” 
and on a piece of marble which serves as 


a seat in the sacristy are the words “ Forvm 
Lvdi.” 

These remains show that Trebula Mutusca 
was a city of importance in very early times. 
That on this spot the first settlers in Italy 
raised an altar to the goddess Juno Feronia, 
and if they were not immediate descendants 
of Noah, as tradition pretends, they certainly 
came from Asia, and according to ancient 
classic authorities, were a primitive race, 
whose origin is lost in the far past. Round 
this altar a city grew before the foundation 
of Rome. Her daughters may or may not 
have been carried off in the early days of 
Rome by Roman youths; but certainly her 
sons will have been in the ranks of the 
Sabine armies, who so long waged war with 
the kings of Rome, and were finally con- 
quered by the Republic, when Curi and 
other Sabine cities were wholly destroyed. 

The distance from Rome probably saved 
Trebula from the same fate, or she may 
have humbly submitted to the terms of the 
victor, and allowed herself to be classed as a 
Roman colony and municipality. Under 
the protection of her mighty conqueror she 
evidently progressed until 146 B.c., when 
with a rapid stride she rose to splendour, 
through the munificence of one of her 
citizens, a successful Roman Consul, who 
adorned her with part of the spoils of Corinth. 
It is conjectured that it was at this period 
that the worship of Diana may have super- 
seded the more primitive worship of Feronia. 
The importance of the city is shown by the 
amphitheatre and “terme,” which are not 
found in other Sabine cities. A slight idea 
of the size of Trebula Mutusca may be 
gathered by going out of Monteleone by 
the Via de’ Pianelli, which in parts is still 
scattered with stones, bits of marble, and 
débris of buildings, and looking on the 
landscape around, notice the marks of ruins 
far and wide on the adjoining hills. The 
names of the country paths and roads are 
considered corruptions of ancient Sabine 
appellations. Ascarea, Petrojaco, Scentello, 
Rotello, Lama, Carli, Chinsas, etc. The 
Strada Quinzia mentioned in the itinerary 
of the Emperor Antoninus, is the present 
road from Monteleone to St. Victoria. In front 
of the church it is widest, and at this point 
other roads met, therefore, facing the church 
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with the “ terme” at the foot of the hill on the 
left, and the amphitheatre on the slope of a 
rising ground to the right ; we may consider 
ourselves in the centre of the ancient city. 
It is difficult now to realize that this quiet, 
lonely spot was once a busy city, and that 
the surrounding hills were covered with 
villas, houses, baths and theatres, as described 
by Roman authors of note. 

Its romantic position between the upper 
and lower Sabine mountains, the splendid 
view over Monte Soracte to the west, and 
the mountains above Rieti to the east, the 
salubrious air, and the fertility of the soil 
made it probably a favourite villeggiatura to 
rich patrician families; in the days when 
Virgil in the seventh book of his xeid, 
described “ Olivifere Mutusca” and _ her 
warlike sons; Pliny extolled the excellence 
of the wine, and the poet Marzial its oil and 
cheese. 

And now we come to the days of St. 
Victoria in the third century of the Christian 
era, when Trebula Mutusca according to all 
accounts, was still a flourishing city. 

The legend of this saint is as follows: 
Victoria and her twin sister Anatolia were 
the daughters of rich Roman parents, whether 
Christian or not is not decided. But the 
daughters at an early age embraced Christi- 
anity. Owing to their beauty and wealth, 
they were eagerly sought in marriage by two 
young patricians, Eugenio and Tito Aurelio, 
apparently brothers. In spite of the consent 
of their parents, the sisters refused to marry, 
declaring their intention to remain single, 
and dedicate themselves entirely to the 
service of God. Their lovers, incensed at 
their obduracy, denounced them to the 
authorities as Christians, and obtained that 
they should be exiled from Rome to Trebula 
Mutusca, where the young men seem to have 
had large property, being probably natives 
of that city, and of patrician family. 
Arrived at Trebula, Anatolia managed to 
escape, and went about the Sabina and 
Piceno preaching the Gospel and working 
miracles. Finally imprisoned by order of a 
judge named Faustiniano, she converted her 
jailor Audace, and with him was condemned 
to death. 

Victoria in the meanwhile was imprisoned, 
some say in a cave, now shown as the Grotto 








di St. Vittoria; but the confinement does 
not appear to have been rigorous, as she 
went about Trebula preaching to the people, 
especially to young girls, among whom she 
is said to have made sixty converts. Amongst 
other prodigies related of this saint, she is 
said to have destroyed a large serpent that 
infested the neighbourhood, and cast out evil 
spirits from many who were possessed, so 
that her fame increased throughout the 
country. This, and the fact that she reso- 
lutely refused to marry, induced Eugenio to 
abandon her into the hands of Julian the 
high priest. By his orders she was led before 
the altar of Diana, and commanded to offer 
sacrifice to that goddess, and on her refusal 
was publicly beheaded on December 23, 
probably a.p. 251, as she was martyred during 
the persecution of Decius. Owing to the 
inclemency of the weather at this season, her 
“festa” is observed by the inhabitants of 
Monteleone and the neighbourhood in May, 
when all the young girls go in procession to 
her tomb. The legend relates that her execu- 
tioner was struck with leprosy immediately 
he beheaded her, and died a lingering and 
painful death. 

Her Christian friends got possession of her 
body and buried it in an obscure place, pro- 
bably in the catacomb, where it remained 
until the pagan temple was replaced by a 
Christian church dedicated to her memory. 
This was probably in the reign of the Emperor 
Honorius at the close of the fourth century. 
A curious fact, which may interest English 
readers, is that the most authentic life of 
St. Victoria and St. Anatolia, the one accepted 
by the Church of Rome, was written by St. 
Anthelm an English monk, son of Kentred, 
and nephew of Ina, King of Wessex. Anthelm 
was educated in the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine at Canterbury, was thirty years Abbot of 
Malmesbury, and in 705 was consecrated 


first Bishop of Sherborne, now the diocese of . 


Salisbury. He died in 709. Though he 
never left England, he is said to have been 
the first English monk who wrote Latin 
verses; and they were so highly esteemed 
that some of his odes were printed at Mayence 
in 1601. Amongst them is the ode to the 
Sabine saints, Victoria and Anatolia. Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, is said to have 
come to Rome with his wife and died here, 
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after having built a school for the education 
of his countrymen, with a church and burial- 
ground. To defray the expense of the estab- 
lishment, he imposed the tax of a penny on 
every family, which was called Romescot. 
After the death of St. Victoria there is no 
record of Trebula Mutusca, which was pro- 
bably first pillaged by the Goths under Totila 
on their way to Rome, a.D. 547. Then by 
the Lombards, and finally by the Saracens, 
who must have entirely destroyed the city 
when they invaded Umbria and Sabina in 
845. ‘The few inhabitants who survived the 
fire and sword of the barbarians erected a 
shelter for themselves with the débris of their 
once beautiful city, choosing the summit of a 
hill which commanded an outlook over the 
surrounding country, and could be easily 
defended, to which they gave the name of 
Monteleone, probably because a lion was the 
device of the ancient city of Trebula Mutusca. 
Stone lions in all sizes and attitudes are to be 
found at Monteleone. The old Church of 
St. Victoria was restored or rebuilt in the 
ninth century, but no attempt was made to 
rebuild other monuments of the past. In the 
ten centuries that have intervened the earth 
has naturally accumulated over these ruins ; 
the destruction of the aqueducts probably 
produced inundations which changed the 
surface of the ground ; the ploughshare has 
passed over many parts. Grass is growing 
where busy feet once trod. Cattle graze in 
the sloping field, once a “ naumachia ;” but 
fragments of Corinthian pillars, columns, 
sarcophagi and friezes, together with inscrip- 
tions on stone, testify that this was the site of 
an ancient city. One unbroken link remains 
between perhaps 3,000 years ago and to-day, 
the old gray church formed of the stones of 
the pagan temple. It is interesting to reflect 
that on this spot worship has been offered up 
through all these ages. Here the first settlers 
raised an altar to Juno Feronia, which gave 
place to a more splendid temple in honour of 
the great goddess Diana, which was destroyed 
to raise a Christian church in honour of the 
true God. Here again it is much wished 
that excavations could be made, as doubtless 
many interesting objects relating to pagan 
and early Christian worship would be found, 
besides other remains of the city of which 
this seems to have been the central point. 


For the information I have had the honour 
to lay before you, I am much indebted to a 
small pamphlet now out of print, written by 
the Rev. Padre Giacinto de Ferrari, who 
visited the locality in May, 1850, and after 
research and study, and attentive examination 
of the ruins and the antiquities found in the 
excavations made by Baron Gambari, thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘Trebula Mutusca, not 
least among the cities of ancient Sabina, 
merits the attention of the historian, the anti- 
quarian, the geologist, and the archeologist.” 
He considers much remains to be discovered, 
and writes an account of what has been done 
and found, in the hope it may induce others 
to carry on the work and unearth monuments 
of the past, which may throw light on the 
early history of Italy. This precious pamphlet 
was kindly lent to me by a gentleman of 
Monteleone, Avvocato Scoccia. The Monte- 
leonesi are naturally very proud of their an- 
tiquities, and especially of the Church of 
St. Victoria. As there is difficulty in finding 
the means to provide a stipend for a priest to 
take charge of the church, it is hoped that 
eventually an arrangement may be made for 
it to be declared a national monument, on 
the ground of its undoubted antiquity and 
unique architecture. In which case it would 
be kept in repair, and the priest in charge 
paid by Government. 

For those who may desire to visit this 
interesting spot, I may mention that the 
easiest route from Rome is by the Florence 
line of railway to the station of Passo Corese, 
an hour from Rome. A diligence that runs 
across the mountains to Rieti meets the 
train that leaves Rome at 6.30 a.m., and 
arrives at the foot of the hill on which Monte- 
leone stands about 12 o’clock. Those who 
are not prepared to make a long and steep 
ascent on foot, should write to Signor Selli at 
Monteleone to send a carriage to meet them, 
where the diligence stops to leave and take 
the letter-bags for the town. Or they can 
write and order a carriage to meet them at 
the station of Passo Corese. Naturally the 
expense is considerably greater, for the road 
is one long ascent ; and, with a pair of horses, 
the drive cannot be made under five hours. 
The scenery is varied, but very beautiful the 
whole way. If the long drive is a difficulty, 
it can only be avoided by taking the train to 
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Rieti (changing at Orte), as the distance from 
that town to Monteleone is shorter and the 
ascent less steep, but it lengthens the journey. 

Signor Selli, who has succeeded to the 
property of Baron Gamberi, lives in the 
baron’s “‘ Palazzo” in Monteleone, where he 
lets rooms, and takes visitors to board. The 
accommodation is simple, but the rooms are 
airy and clean, and the food good. 

The Marchese Cavalletti owns a large pro- 
perty (once a monastery) half-way between 
Monteleone and St. Victoria; the view from 
his house towards Monte Soracte is magni- 
ficent ; the marchese is very courteous to 
those who visit Monteleone. The marchesa 
is an American lady. 

In conclusion, let me assure my readers 
that amidst all the interesting spots off the 
highway in fair Italy, none are more worthy 
of a visit and being better known than the 
old Church of St. Victoria and the surround- 
ing ruins of Trebula Mutusca. 





Archeological Motes in 
ormandyp. 
CONGRESS OF THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Ra ss 


mers HIS Society, founded for the de- 
am scription and preservation of his- 
torical monuments, and for the 
study of history, archeology, numis- 
matics, and philology, held its fifty-sixth 
congress in July last, under the presidency 
of Monsieur le Comte de Marsy, at the 
ancient “gallo romain” and cathedral town 
of Evreux, the capital of the Department of 
Eure. 

Evreux has a population of upwards of 
thirteen thousand inhabitants, and being 
only sixty-seven miles from Paris, with rail- 
way communication, formed an excellent 
centre for antiquarian excursions in Nor- 
mandy. 

Only nine miles distant there is Vieil 
Evreux, or “Old Evreux,” once, in the times of 
the Reman occupation, a place of some con- 
sequence, having its aqueduct, baths, and 
villas, but now only interesting ftom the 
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many relics of the “gallo romain” period 
found in excavating its foundations, and 
which are deposited in the museum of 
Evreux, a town whose site has been so well 
chosen on the river Iton, and whose peace- 
ful, pleasant situation, timbered houses, and 
orchards surrounding, give it all the appear- 
ance of an old English city. 

One association with Evreux must not be 
forgotten: the noble family of Devereux, 
Earls of Essex, came from Evreux. This 
ancient family is now represented by Robert 
Devereux, the first Viscount of England, who 
married Mary Anna, the daughter of Lord 
Tredegair, and who now resides on his pro- 
perty in South Wales. 

It was a bright, sunny day in July, when 
the savants assembled from many parts of 
France, and were comfortably located by 
M. Maxime Buisson, the honorary secretary 
of the Society, in the Hétels of the Grand 
Cerf, Cheval Blanc, and the Hétel de 
Mouton. General and Mrs. Wilson and 
several gentlemen came from Jersey. Mr. 
Hellier Gosselin, of London, and Mr. Herbert 
Jones, from Merionethshire, represented the 
Archeological Institute of London. Baron 
Alfred de Loe, Monsieur Henry Fancart and 
other Belgian gentlemen, represented the 
Archeological Society of Brussels. 

For more than a week, from early morning 
till often eleven at night, the indefatigable 
president and members of the Society were at 
high pressure, mind and body, sometimes by 
railway, now on the winding Seine, now in 
carriages passing through hamlet, town and 
country, whose thatched and timbered home- 
steads were most delightfully rural, many of 
the scenes having their duplicates in England ; 
many names, such as Harcourt, Vernon and 
Villers, names of places, are still continued 
in the noble families of England. To attempt 
a description of all theancient towns, churches, 
religious houses, ruined castles, museums, 
private collections, stained-glass windows, 
sculptured ornamentaticn in weed and stone, 
would fill several large and bulky volumes. 
At the séances in the amphitheatre of 

vreux many very interesting papers were 
read by members of the Society. 

Medals were awarded, and at the closing 
séance of the Scciety the representatives of 
archeology from England and Wales, both 
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good French linguists, Mr. Hellier Gosselin 
and Mr. Herbert Jones, were unanimously 
elected honorary members of the French 
Archeological Society. Gosselin is a French 
name, and in the year of our Lord 88s, 
when the Scandinavian kings, Godefried and 
Sigefried, besieged Paris, the Parisians made 
a most successful and heroic defence, under 
Bishop Gozlin and Eudes, son of Robert 
the Strong. The Belgian archzologists 
received also honorary rewards, and were 
highly complimented. There is always a 
fraternity of intelligence at these meetings 
which is highly gratifying. To the Jersey 
members the congress held in Normandy 
had a double interest, the old Norman 
French, called patois, spoken in Jersey 
being the same as in Normandy. Like the 
Shropshire word - book, by the talented 
authoress Miss Jackson, an excellent diction- 
ary of the old Norman French as spoken in 
the Department of Eure, collated by Messrs. 
Robin, Le Provost, A. Passy, and De Blosse- 
ville, was printed and published at Evreux 
in 1879. As they observe in their introduc- 
tion, “words have their destiny, like books 
and men ”—“habent sua fata.” 

Another work bearing on the old Norman 
language is worth noting, and is entitled 
Memento on recueil courant par ordre alpha- 
bétigue de divers mots, expressions, et locutions 
tiré du patois Normand,” par A.G. de Fresnay, 
published at Rouen, 1882. The cathedral 
at Evreux was one of the first points of 
interest visited—an ancient and imposing 
structure, which combines the additional 
interest of giving excellent examples of 
many styles of architecture from the eleventh 
to the eighteenth century. ‘The majestic 
west front, flanked by two towers, is in the 
Italian style, which is in severe contrast with 
the Norman nave, said to be of the time of 
Henry I., Kingof England. Atthe junction 
of the north and south transepts with the 
Norman nave, rising from a square tower, is 
an ornamental spire, built by Cardinal de 
la Balue, Bishop of Evreux, the favourite of 
Louis XI., but afterwards, for traitorous 
correspondence with the king’s enemies, 
confined in a cage which he had designed 
for others. The restorations which have 
been made of that portion of the cathedral, 
comprising the nave and transepts, are 


from the plans of the late celebrated architect 
Violet Leduc, and have been scrupulously 
carried out by Monsieur Darcy. Even the 
Vicomte de Burey, in his excellent brochure, 
entitled La nef de la Cathédrale @ Evreux 
depuis sa vrestauration, referring to the 
Norman nave, expresses himself satisfied, 
though, as is too commonly the case in 
England, a most interesting burial-stone of the 
end of the thirteenth century, with the repre- 
sentation of some dignitary of the cathedral, 
with an inscription, in Gothic characters, 
well preserved, which was discovered beneath 
the altar steps of the fifth chapel to the left, 
has disappeared. As regards the stained- 
glass windows in the principal nave, they 
have not been changed or modified, includ- 
ing the magnificent stained-glass window 
near the pulpit, given in 1400 by Guillaume 
de Cantiers, Bishop of Evreux. The pulpit 
is principally remarkable as having been in 
the celebrated abbey of Bec Hellouin before 
1789. The choir, which is supported by 
many lofty columns, is now in course of 
restoration, and is partitioned from the nave 
and transepts. It was built as early as 
the thirteenth century, and the Chapel of 
the Virgin is one of the best specimens of 
the flamboyant Gothic. The stained-glass 
windows in this chapel, of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, have great artistic 
merit. The north entrance is also flam- 
boyant Gothic, and although much injured 
by the sacrilegious acts of the Revolution, 
the general effect of its fine sculptural 
decoration has not been destroyed. 

The statues of our Saviour and the Twelve 
Apostles, which stood on pedestals under- 
neath the interior entrance to the northern 
transept, have not yet been restored. 

The cloisters, which contain some curious 
inscribed mural tablets, were built by 
Cardinal de la Balue. They are connected 
by a modern gallery with the bishop’s 
palace. 

If the restorations of the choir are effected 
with the same scrupulous fidelity to the 
original design as that given to the nave and 
transepts, the Cathedral of Evreux, from its 
size, richness of decoration, and admirable 
proportions, will remain one of the most 
interesting examples of church architecture in 
Normandy. 
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Through the kind permission of Mon- 
seigneur Francois Grolleau, Bishop of 
Evreux,”the president and members of the 
Archeological Society had the privilege of 
visiting the palace. They entered the court- 
yard from the west front of the cathedral. 
The palace, with the exception of a not very 
extensive addition towards the cloisters and 
principal garden, was built in 1489. It 
stands on the foundation of the town walls, 
on the edge of a deep fosse. Some portions 
of the ancient town walls are of enduring 
Roman masonry. 

As you view the palace from the courtyard, 
the absence of decorative detail in the more 
modern portion is unpleasing to the eye, 
though in the same style of architecture there 
is a barrenness which abruptly breaks the 
pleasing continuity of ‘effect... The palace 
above the sloping garden to the fosse rises in 
long and lofty elevation, with an imposing 
machicolated coping at the roof. 

The old-fashioned box-edging to the garden- 
walks, and double avenues of trees in the 
garden of the eastern front below the terraced 
roof of the cloisters, are charming in their 
quietude and antiquity of arrangement—a 
scene in accordance with the chapter on 
gardening by Lord Francis Bacon, which 
takes us back to the days when Shakespeare 
lived. 

The hall of the bishop’s palace was hung 
with ancient tapestry. On the table some 
ancient manuscripts were arranged for in- 
spection. In another room the walls were 
decorated with paintings of the ancient 
religious houses of the bishops of Evreux 


_before the Revolution, and where they occa- 


sionally resided. The Chateau de Condé 
sur Iton, with its park of upwards of 350 
English acres, is represented in two views— 
one in 1532, and one later in 1765 ; Garam- 
bouville, in 1450, and the ancient and im- 
portant abbey of Bec Hellouin as it stood in 
1040. 

The library, which is reached by a winding 
stone staircase, has an interesting collection 
of well-bound volumes, but is dimly lighted. 

Two interesting curiosities were on view— 
the crozier, without staff, curiously chased, 
and a gold ring, set in precious stones, which 
were found in the tomb of Jean de la Cour 
d’Aubergenville, who died 1256. 


After mounting to a long gallery, where a 
minute inspection was made of the curiously- 
timbered roof of the palace, the bishop’s 
room was visited, in which are a series of 
portraits on panels of the bishops of Evreux, 
commencing with St. Taurin, the first bishop. 
They are reproduced from portraits taken 
from stained-glass windows, miniatures, 
pictures, and ancient stamps, by direction of 
Bishop Devancoux. 

It was remarked that the cathedral, as 
viewed from the south side, had, much 
resemblance to Beverley Minster. 

The excursion; to the Chateau Gaillard, 
and the Grand and Petit Andelys, by rail 
and water, was enhanced by fine and beauti- 
ful weather. The picturesque scenes, of the 
Seine are not sufficiently known. 

The town of Petit Andelys is on the banks 
of the Seine. Above it on a hill, which 
rises steeply from the river, are the noble 
ruins of the renowned ,Castle Gaillard, built 
by Richard Cceur de Lion, and, it is said, 
completed; in one year. The walls are of 
great thickness and solidity. The mortar of 
those times was as hard as the stone when 
it became set. 

The design of the donjon is peculiar, but 
very picturesque. It was commenced in 
1196, and Richard Cceur de Lion was his 
own engineer. It is mentioned in the 
admirable historical guide and description of 
the two Andelys, by the historian Monsieur 
PAbbé Porée, that when Richard contem- 
plated the towers of the castle in all its com- 
pleteness. with excusable pride he exclaimed : 
“Tt is beautiful—it is my daughter of one 
year ;” and he called it the “Chateau 
Gaillard.” 

Below the castle is the town of Little 
Andelys, on the banks of the Seine, with its 
old church of the thirteenth century. In 
passing through the town, whose vicissitudes 
have been many, old Norman names may be 
observed—amongst others, Monville and 
Montaville. 

Through a pleasant shaded avenue, distant 
only the fourth of a mile, Great Andelys is 
in view, and its large and interesting Church 
of Notre Dame, with its great portico of the 
time of Henry IV., and its stained-glass 
windows of the sixteenth century. This 
once much dilapidated church has been 
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restored since 1860 by the Government 
architect, Monsieur Alphonse Durand, who 
has accomplished, with great success, a very 
difficult undertaking ; for the church contains 
three naves and fourteen chapels of various 
periods, from the thirteenth even as late as 
the seventeenth century. 

The name of St. Clotilde is also held in 
great veneration; for after the death of 
Clovis, King of the Francs, in 511, his wife 
Clotilde, who had converted him to the 
Christian religion, established a monastery at 
Andelys, ded:cated to the Virgin Mary; and 
on one occasion, when the vintage had failed, 
and wine had become very scarce, she turned 
the waters of a fountain near the town into 
wine for the workpeople. They probably 
did not know its strength, for they drank too 
much; and then when they afterwards begged 
her forgiveness with much contrition, said, to 
excuse themselves, that they had never drunk 
such good wine. ‘The fountain of St. Clotilde 
from that time was the origin of a pilgrimage 
to Andelys, which is continued to the present 
day. 

Alas! the Maison Corneille has been pulled 
down, and by those who were the most in- 
terested to preserve to the town an ancient 
manor-house, containing fine reception-rooms, 
lofty slated roof, and stone staircase in its 
tower. The old mansion was built in the seven- 
teenth century, and was the heritage of Mar- 
garet Lampéritre, whom Thomas Corneille, 
the brother of Pierre Corneille, the celebrated 
dramatic author, married. Pierre Corneille 
married the other sister. The brothers 
Corneille both wrote tragedies, and their 
residence in the old mansion at Andelys, 
especially of Thomas, who died there in 1709, 
at the age of eighty-four years, and was 
buried in the Church of Notre’ Dame at 
Andelys, might, in many towns, have con- 
tributed to its preservation; but in 1838 
Corneille’s House, as it was called, unfor- 
tunately became the property of the town of 
Andelys, who, a few years since, emulating 
the acts of the ancient Vandals, razed it to 
the ground to build a new town-hall on its 
foundations. It is fortunate that the French 
Government now interpose to prevent the 
wholesale destruction of many of these most 
interesting monuments of their country. 

Those wishing to know more of the old 


town of Andelys must seek their information 
in the pleasant pages of Monsieur’ l’Abbé 
Porée’s work. Yet there is one ancient 
timbered house which claims attention as 
still standing in these days of so-called modern 
improvement. It is the Hétel du Grand Cerf, 
built by Nicholas du Val, a councillor of the 
Parliament of Rouen and Sieur de Viennois 
in the time of Francis I. It became the 
property of a pastrycook in 1740, and was 
an inn under the sign of the Fleur-de- 
Lis till the French Revolution, when the 
national emblem was changed to the sign of 
the Grand Cerf, or Great Stag. It is a re- 
markable house, full of curiosities, and the 
interest with which one regards this venerable 
timbered town-house is doubly enhanced by 
the fact that Sir Walter Scott, the famous 
Scotch novelist, was once within its walls, and 
signed himself in the travellers’ book as ‘‘ M. 
Gautier, Scotchman”; perhaps he took the 
name in compliment to Théophile Gautier, 
the French novelist and author of Zvavels in 
Spain. In passing through the market-square, 
almost deserted save by the bronze statue 
of the celebrated French painter, Nicholas 
Poussin, who was born in the hamlet of 
Villers, near Andelys, and lived from 1594 to 
1665, about the epoch of the great Spanish 
painter Velasquez, who, after attending the 
marriage of Louis XIV. with Maria Theresa, 
the daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, at St. 
Jean de Luz, died at Madrid the same year 
(1660). In the Louvre at Paris are fine 
paintings of both these celebrated artists. 
Whilst contemplating the sculptor’s art, for the 
statue of Poussin is the work of the sculptor 
Louis Brian, on the other side of the square, 
a now quiescent Thespian temple showed that 
the. dramatic art was also represented at 
Andelys. It was a travelling theatre, similar 
to those often seen in England, and on one 
side—the steps to the platform, wherethe com- 
pany, bedizened in plumes and spangles, show 
before the performance—the next play was 
announced in large letters. Was it one of 
the Corneilles’ dramas appropriate to the 
locality? Was it Cinna, Horace, Pompée, or 
Polyeucte? No; it was “Clotaire, the 
murderer of the Céte d’Or,” an _ historical 
drama in (no less than) seven acts, which has 
its parallel in England, though not so long, in 
“Maria Martin and the Redbarn!” a sen- 
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sational drama, founded upon actual fact, 
long popular at all the country fairs. The 
president and members of the Society em- 
barked once more at Petit Andelys on the 
Seine, which at this point is very picturesque, 
with foliaged islands below the renowned 
Chateau Gaillard, which, with the church of 
St. Sauveur and the hospital of St. James, are 
the three principal points of interest. The 
church, built at the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, is admir- 
able for its proportions and elegant spire, and 
more especially as being of one uniform style 
of architecture of the same date. There are 
three bells which deserve attention, the most 
ancient being dated 1462. 

The steamer passed up the Seine in full 
view of the fine hospital of St. James, built 
at Petit Andelys by the Duke of Penthiévre. 
The archives at the hospital are very com- 
plete. They have also some curious relics of 
St. Evode, and two chasubles or copes, 
richly embroidered in gold, the gift of the 
Duke of Penthitvre. In 1753, Pierre Blan- 
chard, the intrepid aeronaut, was born at 
Petit Andelys. He invented the parachute, 
and before his death in 1848, had made at 
least sixty balloon ascensions. The presi- 
dent and members on one day visited the 
pleasant town of “Conches,” and inspected 
the scanty remains of its Benedictine abbey. 
The ruined castle of the twelfth century, once 
the residence of the Sires de Tosny, and the 
church of St. Foy of the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
contains twenty-three remarkable stained-glass 
windows with many coats-of-arms, of which 
an elaborate description has been given in 
a work of much research, entitled, Z’Zg/ise 
Sainte-Foy de Conches (Eure) et les Vitraux, 
par Monsieur L’Abbé A Bouillet. 

It is said that his Majesty King Louis 
Philippe offered a million of francs for the 
windows to place in the chapel of St. Louis 
at Dreux. In the octavo work of Monsieur 
PAbbé Bouillet, containing 159 pages, illus- 
trations are given of the church and windows. 
There are pews with doors in this church, and 
it was stated that there are other instances in 
Normandy. Monsieur de Maire, of Cenches, 
extended his kind reception to the Society by 
giving this numerous party an excellent cham- 
pagne lunchat the Hotel Cheval Gris. Thetown 





of Louviers and its museum were also visited. 
The ancient church of St. Taurin, the clock- 
tower of the fifteenth century and museum at 
Evreux, were the subjects of much archzolo- 
gical interest ; and the Society also visited 
the stained-glass establishment of Monsieur 
Duhamel Marette, whose restorations of 
ancient stained-glass windows are marvellous. 
The process is one which interested all who 
had the good fortune to visit the atelier near 
the church of St. Taurin. There is an ex- 
cellent museum at Evreux, especially of the 
Gallo-Romain period. One of the gems of 
the collection is a large glass bowl curiously 
chased by hand, which was found, with other 
objects of the Gallo-Romain period, in a tomb 
found near the Roman road from Evreux to 
Chartres. It is a perfect example. There are 
also two statues in bronze of Jupiter Stator 
and of Apollo, found at old Evreux. There 
are also some rare manuscripts in the library 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. After 
Brionne, with its church and castle had been 
visited, the Society reached, by carriages, the 
celebrated Benedictine abbey of Le Bec 
Hellouin— Herluin was the name of its 
founder, in 1034, and Bec is the old Norman 
name for a small stream. Very little of the 
ancient building remains, but the fine stone 
tower of St. Nicholas, commenced in 1457, 
and the extensive cloisters, rebuilt as late as 
the eighteenth century, now used for stabling 
horses. ‘The section from Bernay of the Free 
Society of the Arrondissement de ]’Eure, which 
is presided over by the Duc de Broglie, the 
once-celebrated Minister of France, who had 
the honour of entertaining the Shah when he 
formerly visited Paris, had taken this occasion 
to meet for the-inauguration «f an inscribed 
tablet commemorating a history of the abbey, 
which had been agreed upon at a previous 
meeting, upon the suggestion of Monsieur 
Abbé Porée, the author of a voluminous 
and exhaustive history of the abbey of Bec 
Hellouin. It was the good fortune and pri- 
vilege of the president, Comte de Marsy, with 
many ladies who had accompanied the ex- 
cursions of the congress, and about forty 
members of the French Archeological Society, 
amongst whom were MM. Palustre, directeur 
honoraire de la Société Frangaise d’Arché- 
ologie ; le Comte de Dion; Emile Caron, 
vice-president de la Société Frangaise de 
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Numismatique; l’Abbe Sauvage; Eugéne 
Marie ; le Courtois du Manoir ; le Comte de 
Lambertye ; Moulin, secrétaire de la Société 
historique de Chateau-Thierry; Armand 
Adam ; Jules Lair; Léon Germain ; Hubert 
Smith and Hellier Gosselin ; Herbert Jones, 
de la Société royale des Antiquaries de 
Londres ; Adolphe Francart, avocat 4 Mons; 
le Baron Alfred de Loé; le Comte Lair ; 
Charil de Ruillé; ?PAbbé Lécaudé ; Maxime 
Buisson ; le Baron {Pinoteau’; Gustave Pre- 
vost; l’Abbé Blanquart; Victor Mignon; 
Louis Cauchepin ; Louis Regnier ; Maurice 
Pinoteau ; Letellier-Alaboissette ; Gouverneur ; 
Laignel ; Jules de Lauriere, etc., to assist 
upon the occasion of this interesting cere- 
mony. 

After an eloquent extempore address from 
Monsieur Join-Lambert, vice-president of the 
archeological section;of Bernay, a most in- 
teresting paper was read by Monsieur l’Abbé 
Porée, in which he alluded to the fact that 
the abbey, now in ruins, near which we were 
standing, had ,*produced one pope, three 
Archbishops of Canterbury, numbers of 
bishops and doctors, and even knights, who 
had been educated on the forms of the 
schools of the Abbey of Bec-Hellouin, and 
with graceful allusion to the purpose of the 
_commemorative tablet that day to be in- 
augurated, he read some most interesting 
notes of an episode in tne history of the 
Abbey, in connection with Mazarin, very little 
known. 

In the course of the meeting Monsieur 
Eugéne Niel, as the representative of the 
Academy of Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts, 
at Rouen, and of the Historical Society of 
Normandy, gave an interesting discourse, in 
which he alluded to the Abbey of Bec-Hel- 
louin as having sent forth so many talented 
men to England who had contributed so much 
to the renovation and the advancement of 
scientific and moral culture of Society in 
England after the Norman invasion. 

The following is the concise and comme- 
morative inscription on the tablet now placed 
near the Abbey gateway : 

Abbay of Bec, 
Of the order of Saint Benoit, . 
Founded by Herluin 
In 1304. 
The Schools celebrated throughout the West were under 
the control of Lanfranc and Saint Anselme. 


The hospitality of the Order was large ; 
Their Charity boundless ; 
Their attainments equalled their piety. 
The Empress Matilda was buried in the church 
in 1167. 

Saint Louis staid here in 1256. 

The Abbay was fortified in 1356. 
Pillaged by the English in 1421. 

Was restored by the Abbé Geoffroy d’Epaignes in 


1453. 
She adopted the discipline of Saint Maur, and cast a 
last light upon literature. 
It was suppressed in 1790. 


On the occasion of the Archzological Congress, the 
Free Society of Eure, Section of Bernay, with the 
concurrence of the Archzeological Society and 
subscribers, 

Have decided to perpetuate these souvenirs, 
July, 1889. 


This must close the first part of the arche- 
ological notes upon this interesting congress 
of the Société Frangaise de Archéologie, and 
there is no doubt that in a country so full of 
prehistoric and antiquarian interest that the 
people of France are now commencing, by 
the formation of archzological societies and 
the production of many philological and 
historic works, to take more pride in those 
relics of ancient time which are so numerous 
and are to be met with in such variety in 
every province without exception throughout 
la belle France. 

HUBERT SMITH. 


Paris, August 15th, 1889. 
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Records of St. Chomas’s 
Hospital. 
By W. RENDLE, F.R.C.S. 
(Continuzd.) 
a ' eee 
HOPE the editor will allow me, 
even at the cost of seeming itera- 
tion, to go on a little further with 
the surgeons and barber surgeons. 
We shall the better understand their ¢heoretical 
status by noting a passage or two from the 
Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, by Thomas 
Vicary, 1490—1551, the first master of the 
Barber Surgeons’ Company, the actual will, 
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of course, vary very much. “A surgeon,” 
he says, “must be a temperate and well-made 
man, and good-looking ;” and the annotator, 
Mr. Furnivall, says: “He must know 
anatomie, and not drink; his left hand is to 
be as ready as his right. He must have 4 
qualities—learned, expert, ingenious, and 
well-manered ; he must know his principles, 
not onely in Chrurgerie, but also in Phisicke. 
He must not flatter, not be proude nor 
presumptuous, not covetous nor no nigarde, 
as privie and as secrete as anye Confessour 
as to what he hears or sees in the house of 
his Pacient.” 

This book, published by the Early English 
Text Society, is worth reading, if but for the 
spelling and quaint descriptions; for instance, 
“it is the bone of the pot of the head which 
keeps in the Braynes.” 

The brain has, among other qualities, the 
cogitative vertue. In the third ventricle is 
the vertue memorative. Generally, the brain 
“is” (a most admirable exposition) “the 
governour or treasurie of the fyve wittes.” 
The whole body is discoursed upon in some 
seventy-four printed pages of Mr. Furnivall’s 
book, in which is also noted the wages paid 
by the kings Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
to the physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, 


barbers, etc. Thomas Vicary has 100 
shillings, and John Aliff, as before stated, 
£7 158. 


At St. Thomas’s, Gregory Joye and Wm. 
Caylle are the surgeons in 1568 ; Warbeck 
1569—1574. “Oliver Warbeck, one of our 
surgyons, is granted a house in the Close, 
payinge as moche mony as any other wylle.” 
1574 Cox succeeds Warbeck, and so on. 
1572 the surgeons are to decide which cases 
are curable, and those only to be admitted. 

The status and duties of the physician in 
the early time must have been loosely defined 
—in some points confounded with the barber 
surgeons ; in others very differentially marked, 
as when the latter is not to prescribe medicine 
for a patient, that being at the time the 
exclusive duty of the physician. I do not 
observe any physician’s name before that of 
Dr. Bull, appointed in 1566, and holding his 
office until his death in 1577 ; his salary was 
20 marks by the year, and he had a house 
in the Close. His position was markedly 
subordinate, but doctors and surgeons alike 





were very much under orders. A distinguished 
physician and F.R.S. once told me that they, 
the modern ones, were kept standing in “ the 
presence”; so I suppose the tradition has 
come down to us. Mr. Bull held his office, 
as the governors express it, “according to 
their well liking.” June 25, 1571, “It ys 
agreed at this courtt that whereas Mr. Bull, 
phissission, hathe byn a sutor for a howsse 
w'in the Closse, and for y‘ thir ys not on to 
be had to his contentmentt, wherfor in 
cosyderacion of the same y* ys agreed that 
the sayd Mr. dull shall have alowed hym 
yerely to be payd liijs. iiijd, to be payd 
quarterly, to begyn at myghelmas next 
comyng, this payment to c6tynew tyll he 
have a howse of thys ospytall.” I copy here 
and elsewhere, sometimes with exactness, to 
preserve the quaintness of words and spelling. 
At a court in 1577, Mr. Doctor* WIf, or Wolfe, 
applies for the gown, meaning the physician’s 
gown, or office. Someone had been before- 
hand with him, and had begged that he 
might have it on Mr, Bull’s death, as he 
said ; but Mr. Wolfe is “ freelie elected and 
chosen to be phisicon to this house in room 
of Mr. Bull, deceased ; this graunt is to have 
contynuaunce duringe so long tyme as he 
shall serve the place him best to the well 
likinge of the governours of this house .. . . 
for such like for as Mr. Bull had before, w™ 
is xx mke by the yere.” Let it be remarked 
that he is “freelie elected,” and is very 
tenderly dealt with in very trying circum- 
stances afterwards, He probably had very 
useful and partial friends among the governors 
—‘‘friends at courtt.” It is a time of plague, 
and Southwark is always fearfully afflicted ; 
notably, also, the worst time now — July, 
August, and September. The new doctor 
at his post is evidently scared out of his wits, 
except his wits for self-preservation. Almost 
directly he orders fires, morning and evening, 
in the wards, as well as in houses near, for the 
avoidance of infection; but no doubt un- 
intentionally for the spread of terror. Places 
are to be selected for those sick of the 
plague. In August the doctor, ill or frightened, 
asks three months leave of absence, and he 
will provide a good substitute. Others, not 
so much afraid, make a good thing of it; the 

* Mr. Doctor, or Doctor indifferently, without ap- 
parent reason. 
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hospitaler and under-surveyor admit people 
having the plague, and “take for their own 
use reward for so doing” May 25, 1578, 
the doctor is not back. He is warned that 
another will be appointed ; but his substitute 
says he is still sick and unable to travel, and 
prays delay. October he is still not back. 
His deputy, Mr. Hall, is to have 20 marks. 
Shortly, the governors make an end of it all, 
paying the affrightened doctor £3 6s. in full 
of all claims. Now, as a set-off to this— 
albeit, it is some time after—it is entered to 
the great credit of Dr. Rice that he “did 
expose himself in the late dreadful plague 
when all the chirurgions that were in office 
deserted the service in regard to the hazard- 
ousness thereof,” and so is chosen surgeon, 
although there are already four. ‘ After the 
death of anyone it shall be only three, ac- 
cording to the ancient constant usage of this 
hospital.” 

Another brilliant example later on, is that 
of Fairfax’s doctor; he also stuck to his 
post in the time of plague. When so many 
fled, he stayed in London, attending to the 
poor of the hospital, as well as to his own 
patients. It will be interesting to note how 
he was rewarded. He was at first to be 
physician to the king; but, on second 
thoughts, a message comes to him from the 
Court tat it cannot be. He may have an 
honourable augmentation of his paternal 
arms, and for this he had to pay Sir William 
Dugdale £10. No doubt in the time of 
Charles II. this good physician went to the 
wall, and the rascals got the day. AsIam 
a little in advance—it is now 1669—I may 
mention that our Dr. Torlesse has a method 
of treatment for certain patients in the 
hospital, which curiously he keeps to himself. 
The governors demand to know what it is, as 
a test uf honest supply ; but the doctor keeps 
to his secret. Evelyn, in 1689, comes from 
the Privy Council, ordering that half the beds 
shall be kept for the sick and wounded in the 
war, an allowance of 6s. 8d. being made for 
each case. It appears that Torlesse and 
Surgeon Elton kept the money as their right, 
which it was not ; so our greedy doctor and 
Elton were dismissed. These two appear as 
a couple of black sheep. The latter assaults 
Ridout, another surgeon, in the wards; that 
must have been amusing to the patients. 


The incident reminds me of the ludicrous 
battle between Dr. Slop and the nurse in 
Tristram Shandy, and may, as in that en- 
counter, have driven away some melancholy 
and helped recovery. 

Incidentally the wards are now (1658) 
named and spelled, Kings, Jonas, Queens, 
Magdallins, Abrams, Isaiahs, Arons, Jobes, 
Judiths, and Zebedees. In 1693 they are a 
little altered and somewhat better spelled, z¢., 
Cookes, Kings, Jonah, Noah, Tobias, Queens, 
Magdalen, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Dorcas, 
Job, Lazarus, Judith, Susanna, and Abdiel ; 
and the patients in them are 163 in all.* 
Doubtful practices now and then creptin. It 
was ordered that no garnish money or footing 
was to be taken from poor persons, and to 
meet lax methods the chirurgions were to see 
the poor well and orderly dressed “ before 10 
of the clock in the forenoon in winter, and 
before 9 in the summer,” and again it is said 
that no money must be taken. It will now 
be convenient ta notice a very interesting 
point, that ‘Thomas’s Hospital became early 
very famous for cutting for the stone in the 
bladder—lithotomy ; how early I don’t know. 
The earliest date I have in my notes is 1661, 
but so worded as to imply that the operations 
were specially performed at Thomas’s long 
before that. Fairfax’s Doctor Wharton, and 
Hollyard are here, two good men ; Wharton, 
already spoken of, and Hollyard, curer of 
sore heads, is appointed also to cut for the 
stone. Rev. John Ward, the diarist, whose 
MS. book is now in the London Medical 
Society’s Library, and famous for some im- 
portant Shakespearean notices, says, in 1661, 
Dr. Wharton and Mr. Hollyard are here ; there 
are four wards for certain diseases, for those 
who are cut for y* stone, for lepers, scald 
heads and divers diseases. Ward interested 
himself about it, and asked the porter who 
told him “yt Mr. Hollyard cut thirty of the 
stone one year, and all lived” (very extra- 
ordinary if they did), ‘‘ and afterwards he cut 
four, and they all died.” One of these last 
cases was, he says, ‘a ragged stone hard 
(sic) to get out, and very dangerous.” 

What he says of the plague in the diary is at 
least curious. “ You doe nothing in the plague 
unless you swet twice a day” (from this 
practice the ward was probably named the 

* MS. British Museum, 2728. 
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swet ward), “ and when the malignitie is 
collected into one bubo” (or boil), “‘ the best 
way is to paltis and ripen itt, that itt may 
break and so dissolve itt.” “In the plague 
itt was observd that fatt people catcht it 
sooner, but lean people died two for one, the 
plague preyed uppon their fat as they thought. 
... The plague ordinarily beginns with 
vomiting, there are in it bubos which appear 
in the emunctories, carbuncles which come 
anywhere, the blaines are things like blysters, 
the tokens are spotts of a bright flaming 
red colour.” 

Very soon after the date in Ward’s Diary, 
the plague happily and finally disappeared 
from among us, but in this last visit in 1665, 
there were in the five parishes, St. George, 
St. Olive, St. Saviour, St. Thomas, and 
Bermondsey, 9,235 deaths, probably a fourth 
or fifth of the total population. Generally in 
these old pestilences it was not uncommon 
for persons, even of distinction, to entirely 
disappear, leaving no clue, and never being 
heard of more. 

About 1700, Elton and Ridout are the 
surgeons for lithotomy, and afterwards Ridout 
is the principal and Pepper is his assistant ; 
and now “patients are at the hospital in wait- 
ing for the proper season for cutting,” At 
this time, much to the annoyance of the sur- 
geons, the governors were in treaty with one Dr. 
Cypriano to “instruct three of our surgeons 
in his method of cutting for the stone.” ‘The 
doctor came to the hospital at the request 
of the president and did cut several of the 
patients, but I do not observe what measure 
of success he had. The sweating-room, used 
apparently in the plague time and now for 
cutting, was found too small, accordingly this 
to us astounding alteration is made. The 
same is enlarged by carrying out the building 
from the south end to the passage or door 
leading to the burial place, and finished ac- 
cording to the advice of Dr. Cypriano. 

In 1697, the minutes record that ‘‘ the old 
burying ground being full is no longer to be 
used ; it is convenient to build outwards 
thereon for certain designated patients.” Dr. 
Cypriano does not appear to have much fear 
of hospital gangrene, erysipelas, or defective 
healing power in such an atmosphere after 
operation. In 1715 the special ability was 
probably more equal, as then, for the first 





time, all the surgeons were empowered to 
operate for stone. In 1718 Cheselden was 
appointed, a complete anatomist and a mag- 
nificent surgeon ; an important matter in the 
time before anzesthetics, he was a quick* as 
well as successful operator, and whether from 
careful selection of cases or from a happy 
skill, out of forty-two of his operations in five 
years, only four were known to have been 
fatal. This successful practice was by contrast 
a sort of scandal, and his position was accord- 
ingly made too unpleasant for him. How 
could such a man as Cheselden live among 
envious mediocrities? In 1732, John Erle 
who was licensed to cut for stone by the 
Grand Committee, was the first to lecture upon 
anatomy and surgery at the hospital, and may 
be considered the founder of their fine school. 
A satisfactory minute may be spent in in- 
specting that triumph of medallic art ; Wyons 
Cheselden, prize medal at St. Thomas’s. 
Pope testified in some happy lines of two 
of his friends, these stars of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital : 

Late as it is I put myself to school, 

And feel some comfort not to be a fool ; 

Weak though I am of limb and short of sight, 

Far from a lynx and not a giant quite, 

I’ll do what Mead and Cheselden advise, 

To save those limbs and to preserve those eyes. 


@leanings from Recent 
Book-Sales. 


By W. Carew Haz Litt. 
—~<g_-—_—_ —_ 


Retell EN [ originally graduated as a 
bibliographer about five-and-twenty 
years since, I had before me and 
at my service a very considerable 
assortment of works purporting to follow 
similar lines to myself, ushered into notice 
and favour by men whose names are very 





* Cheselden had by far the largest practice in 
Lay mg and is said to have completed an operation 
in fifty-four seconds, but I have seen it done a time 
or two in forty seconds. Cheselden wasa teacher at his 
own house, and a diligent searcher after “subjects,” 
that anatomy might be well taught and perfected ; and 
here he got into trouble with the College of Barber- 
Surgeons, but the affair was compromised in some 
way, and the surgeon went on with his work. 
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familiar to all such as feel an interest in our 
earlier literature, either as literary inquirers, 
antiquaries, or amateurs. The publications 
of such painstaking compilers as Ames, Her- 
bert and Dibdin, Ritson, Lowndes, Hasle- 
wood, and Brydges, among those of the older 
school, and of Collier and Corser among 
later admirers and students of early English 
books, were of course under my eyes. In 
all these sources of knowledge or informa- 
tion, I saw much which was excellent and 
much which I thought capable of improve- 
ment, so far as the account of the works 
themselves was concerned; and while it did 
not enter into my plan to follow the prin- 
ciple adopted by Ames and his successors, 
and, coming nearer to our own time, by my 
friends Mr. Collier in his Bébiographical 
Catalogue (1865), and the Rev. Thomas 
Corser in his Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 1 
formed the design of going further than any 
and all of them by a system of consolidation, 
or, in other words, by combining by degrees 
in one alphabet all which they had printed, 
and more than as much again, which they 
had not been enabled to describe. 

I started on my enterprise about 1864, the 
year of the dispersion of the marvellous 
library of George Daniel, of Canonbury, and 
I offered the public the result of my labours 
in 1867 in the shape of my now pretty well- 
known Handbook to the Early Popular, 
Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain. 

This large volume, extending to over 700 
pages in two columns, was very indulgently 
received, and no doubt it contained a vast 
amount of new and interesting detail. I 
had made free use, by the courtesy of the 
officers of that grand institution, of the 
treasures of the British Museum, as well as 
of a variety of other public libraries and of 
many private collections, including that of 
the late Mr. Henry Huth, whose acquaintance 
I made in the winter of 1866. Mr. Huth 
became warmly interested in my undertaking, 
and put in my way everything in his posses- 
sion which he conceived it likely that I had 
not seen. The Handbook was very greatly 
enriched by his instrumentality, especially in 
the latter half of the alphabet, and altogether 
I felt rather proud of my venture when it saw 
the light nearly a quarter of a century ago. 





I did not believe that I had done all that 
it was practicable to do, for I was perfectly 
conscious that I was dealing with a science 
emphatically progressive. But I had no clear 
or defined ideas as to a further development 
of the scheme. I had, as I proceeded, 
awakened to a livelier sense of the magnitude 
of my task, and I entertained a dim concep- 
tion of the possibility of carrying it to a more 
advanced stage at some future period. I 
refer to my state of feeling in 1867. 

But I must own that I did not know then 
how little I had accomplished, much as I 
had advanced beyond all my predecessors. 
In the volume in the hands of the public, 
and appreciated, I venture to think, in excess 
of its deserts, there was a good deal of 
valuable matter unquestionably ; but from an 
inability to procure particulars of many books 
and tracts mentioned by others, or specified 
in auction catalogues briefly, I had permitted 
myself to alloy the sound first-hand informa- 
tion with only too heavy a percentage of 
statements and details borrowed from sources 
generally regarded as trustworthy, but which, 
as a rule, did not bear the test of verifica- 
tion. 

I had made a twofold discovery. In the 
first place, addressing myself, under the in- 
fluence of the encouragement extended to 
the Handbook, to a closer scrutiny of the 
bearings and scope of the matter, I found 
that I had made little more than a begin- 
ning, and secondly I became convinced that 
much that I had done required to be re- 
written. Not merely the older bibliographers, 
but much more recent workers, as Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Corser, proved to be inaccurate 
transcribers even of titles before them. I 
formed a resolution to take a new departure, 
and the Bibliographical Collections and Notes 
was the result. 

The first series appeared in 1876, when 
the Handbook had been in print nine years. 
The Supplements to the Third and Final 
Series have only just been published by Mr. 
Quaritch. The set consists of four volumes 
altogether, and, with the general index to 
follow, my labours in this direction will spread 
over six volumes and a period of about 
twenty-five years (1864-1889). I have now 
exhausted nearly all our public and private 
libraries, and all the yield of the auction- 
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rooms and the booksellers’ catalogues within 
that interval. I am not aware of many 
omissions of consequence, but of none what- 
ever which it was in my power to supply. 

The cardinal object and _ justification 
throughout have been the now largely realized 
process of consolidating in a single work the 
whole of the material scattered over a large 
number of more or less costly and inaccessible 
books, so far as fell within my programme, 
which was to furnish the printed title and 
collation of every item, accompanied by any 
salient points, historical, personal or other- 
wise, connected with it, or occurring on the 
face of it; and my entrance into these minutize 
was regulated by the difficulty likely to be 
encountered by my consultors in meeting 
with copies. My own experience is that 
an old English book, except it be one of 
more or less common occurrence, is apt to 
elude one’s research for a remarkably long 
time, if one omit to take a note of.it when 
one meets with it ; and this led me to neglect 
no opportunity, even at great inconvenience, 
of registering accounts of every work, either 
not previously described, or misdescribed, by 
me, for eventual insertion in my pages. 

It may therefore be truly predicated of the 
Collections and Notes, 1876-89, that they offer 
to all those interested in such inquiries an 
enormous accumulation of steady and patient 
gatherings, and for purposes of reference 
afford a repertory quite unsurpassed in our 
own, and, I believe, in any other literature. 

The presentment to average readers, even 
of an archzo!ogical publication like the 
Antiquary, of a jejune list of titles of old 
English books, is a somewhat questionable 
benefit and favour. A dry array of sizes and 
dates, with uninterestingly succinct abbrevia- 
tions of the particulars found on the title- 
page, for the sake of identifying the work or 
of registering its existence on the shelves of 
some library, cannot be said to be inviting— 
nay, not even to a true-hearted bibliographer. 
They bear the same relationship to a veritable 
catalogue which the meagre inventory of 
household effects bears to the descriptive 
account of the Bernal Collection. By what 
they omit to tell us they perpetually tantalize 
and mislead. In many cases, it is impossible 
from such a skeleton-list to judge the subject- 
matter of a book or a tract, of which a correct 





estimate might be of essential service in the 
conduct of some literary investigation ; and 
within the very wide radius which I have 
personally adopted are comprised nearly all 
branches of human science, and nearly all 
points of human curiosity. 

During the past thirty years I have acted 
on the conviction that a “ Bibliography of 
Early English Literature” should contain, in 
the first place, a full and exact transcript of 
the title, imprint, and colophon, if any, the 
collation by signatures, a note indicating any 
special feature about the volume described, 
and, where the work was of unusual rarity or 
importance, a clue to its whereabouts, and a 
statement of the prices realized by the copy 
or copies of it, if such have been submitted 
to public auction, or passed from one hand 
to another by private treaty. 

The substitution of a plan such as I have 
almost throughout followed without deviation, 
may be fairly allowed to plead for the ad- 
mittance of this class of record to a higher 
rank than that customarily accorded to 
ordinary lists of entries on the principle of 
the Bodleian and other catalogues. The 
British Museum, under its new system, carried 
out my scheme to a very considerable extent, 
and where it does not, it may be said that 
there is scarcely a call for such minute 
details as I charge myself with furnishing 
even of many trivial and obscure books. 
The object of the Museum authorities is not 
quite the same as mine ; and I will even go 
so far as to intimate my persuasion that, if 
there is a fault in the present catalogue, it is 
that it is for its purposes too copious. 

But, now to come to the more immediate 
point, I have asked the editor of the Antiquary 
to enable me to complete my printed titles to 
the close of last season (November, 1818— 
August, 1889), as it so happened that some 
important collections occurred for sale at 
Sotheby’s and elsewhere just too late to find 
a place in the supplementary volume recently 
published by Mr. Quaritch, 


ABBOT, GEORGE. 
A Briefe Description of the Whole World. 
. . - London: Printed for W. Sheares, at 
the Blew Bible in Bedford Street, in Coven 
Garden, 1656. Sm. 8vo., A—O in twelves 
including a frontispiece. 
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A.B.C. 
The A.B.C. With a Catechisme for Yong 
Children. Appointed by Act of the Chvrch 
and Councell of Scotland, to be learned in 
all Families and Lector Scooles in the said 
Kingdome, and now presented to al foreign 
Plantations. . . . Printed for M.S. 1646. 
Sm. 8vo., A in eights. Chiefly black-letter. 
The title is enclosed in a broad engraved 
border, and the last leaf is occupied by the 
royal arms, with supporters, etc. 

ACADEMY. 
The New Academy of Complements. . . . 
With an Exact Collection of the Newest 
and Choicest Songs 4 la Mode. . . . Lon- 
don: Printed for Tho. Rooks, at the Ink- 
Bottle in Threadneedle-street. 1671. 8vo., 
B—P in twelves, besides the title and 
frontispiece. 

ALLEN, RoBert, Minister of the Word. 
A Treasvrie of Catechisme, or Christian 
Instrvction. The first part, which is con- 
cerning the Morall Law, or ten Commande- 
ments. . . . London: Printed by Richard 
Field for Thomas Man. 1600. 4to., A— 
V in eights, V 8 with Zrrata. Dedicated 
to Sir Nicholas and Lady Bacon. 

ALLEY, G., Bishop of Exeter. 
The poore mans Librarie. Rapsodie G.A., 
Byshop of Exceter, vpon the first Epistle of 
S. Peter... . Faithfully corrected and 
amended. , . . Imprinted at London, by 
Iohn Daye. [Col.] At London: Printed 
by Iohn Daye, dwelling ouer Aldersgate, 
beneath Saint Martins, 1571. . . . Folio, 
A—Nn in sixes: Oo, 4; Pp. 3; AA, 6; 
B B—3 H in fours. With the large por- 
trait of the printer on the last page over 
the colophon. 

AYLET, ROBERT, D.C.Z. 
Ioseph, or, Pharoahs Favovrite. Eccles, 
39. 14. Hee only that applyeth... . 
London, Printed by B. A. for Matthew 
Law, and are to be sold at his Shop in 
Paul’s Church-yard. 1623. Small 8vo. 
Title and metrical dedication to John 
[Williams], Bishop of Lincoln, 2 leaves: 
B—G in eights, G 8 blank. 2B. M/. 

At the cenclusion, probably by some other pen, 
occurs the following couplet : 


SVSANNA was of all thy Poems best ; 
But IosEPH Her excels, as shee the rest. 


This is a poem in five books. 


BAILIFFS. 


The Downfall of the Bailiffs: or, a Lash 
for yourBumms. Wherein The oppressions, 
extortions, and villanies of Catch-Poles, 
Serjeants, Baylifs, and Marshal-men, with 
their Yeomen, Following, and under-Litter 
of Setting-Dogs, are fully exposed and 
detected in their proper colours. By 
Goodlove Freeman, Esquire. London, 
Printed for Thomas Grumbleton. 1675. 
4to., 4 leaves. 


BARKER, THOMAS. 


The Art of Angling. Wherein are dis- 
covered many rare Secrets, very necessary 
to be knowne by all that delight in that 
Recreation. London: Printed in the 
Yeare 1653. 4to. Title, 1 leaf; A, 3 
leaves (A 2 wrongly, in fact, marked A) ; 
B, 4; D,2; noC. In prose. 

This generally forms part of the Countryman’s 
Recreations, 4to., 1654, by Gervase Markham. 

Barker’s Delight... . 1657 or 1659. 

In the second edition of 1657 or 1659, Barker 
has greatly altered the text, and has added a 
dedication to ‘* Right Honourable Edward, Lord 
Montague, General of the Navy, and one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury,” the noble 
lord mentioned, but not named, in the 4to. of 
1653. Several copies of commendatory verses 
are inserted. The 8vo. is, in fact, re-written. 


Basixios I., Emperor of Constantinople (867- 


886). 

The Sixty Sixe Admonitory Chapters of 
Basilius, King of the Romans, to his Sonne 
Leo, in Acrostick manner: That is, the 
first letter of euery Chapter making vp his 
name and title. Translated out of Greeke 
by lames Scvdamore. Printed at Paris. 
M.DC.XXXVIIL 8vo. Title, dedication to 
Prince Charles, and “ Of the Author,” 3 
leaves : A—Q in fours. 


BATE, JOHN. 


The Mysteries of Nature and Art... . 
The second Edition: with many additions 
unto every part. Printed for Ralph Mabb 
1635. 4to., A—Q q in fours, besides the 
engraved title and a portrait by Gifford of 
the author. There are 6 leaves in signa- 
ture I. With numerous engravings. 


The work consists of four divisions, concluding 
with the Booke of Extravagants, 


BEcon, THOMAS. 


The flower of godlye praiers, verie neces- 
sary to be vsed of the faithfull Christians 
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in these our dayes for the sauegarde, 
health and comfort of all degrees and 
estates, newly made by Thomas Becon 
. . . Imprinted at London ouer Alders- 
gate beneth S. Martins, by John Day. 
1561. Cum gratia. . . Sm. 8vo., A—R 
6 in eights. Dedicated to Anne, Duchess 
of Somerset. With the author’s portrait 
on the back of title. 

BEHN, APHRA. 

The Forc’d Marriage; or, The Jealous 
Bridegroom. A Tragi-Comedy, as it is 
Acted at His Highnesse the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. Written by A. Behn. 
... London: Printed by H. L. and R. 
F, for James Magnus... 1671. 4to. 
A, 3 leaves: B—M in fours. 

The Dutch Lover: A Comedy, Acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre. Written by Mrs. A. 
Behn. London: Printed for Thomas 
Dring 1673. 4to. A—O 2 in 
fours, and a, 2 leaves. With a preface 
addressed to the “Good, Sweet, Honey, 
Sugar-candied Reader.” 

The Rover; or, The Banisht Cavaliers. 
As it is Acted at His Royal Highness the 
Duke’s Theatre. . . . London: Printed 


for John Amery... 1677. 4to.,A—M 
2 in fours. 

The Debauchee; or, The Credulous 
Cuckold. A Comedy. Acted at His 


Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
. . » London: Printed for John Amery at 
the Peacock, against St. Dunstan’s-Church, 
in Fleet Street. 1677. 4to. A, 3 leaves: 
B—I in fours. 

The Second Part of the Rover. As it is 
Acted by the Servants of His Royal High- 
ness. Written by A. Behn. London. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson . . . MDCLXXXI. 
4to, A—M in fours, M 4 blank. Dedi- 
cated to the Duke of York. 

Abdelazer; or, the Moor’s Revenge. A 


Tragedy, As it is Acted at the Theatre 


Royal, by their Majesties Servants. 
Written by Mrs. Anne [sic] Behn. Lon- 
don, Printed for Thomas Chapman .. . 
1693. 4to. A, 2 leaves: B—TI in fours. 

The Younger Brother; or, The Amorous 
Jilt. A Comedy, Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, by His Majesty’s Servants. Written 
by the late Ingenious Mrs. A. Behn. 
With some Account of her Life. London: 


a ER Lea: 


Printed for J. Harris . . . and Sold by 
R. Baldwin... 1696. 4to. A, 6 leaves: 
B—H 2 in fours. Dedicated by C. Gildon 
to Colonel Codrington. 


BLACKWELL, GEORGE. 


A Large Examination Taken at Lambeth, 
according to his Maiesties direction, point 
by point, of M. George Blackwell, made 
Arch-priest of England by Pope Clement 8. 
Vpon occasion of a certaine answere of his, 
without the priuitie of the State, to a 
letter lately sent vnto him from Cardinall 
Bellarmine, blaming him for taking the 
oath of Allegeance. Together with the 
Cardinalls Letter, and M. Blackwel’s 
said answere vnto it. Also M. Blackwels 
Letter to the Romish Catholicks in 
England, aswell Ecclesiasticall, as Lay. 
Imprinted at London by Robert Barker 
..+ 1607. 4to. Title, 1 leaf: (a)—(f) 
in fours; A—Y 2 in fours, Y 2 blank. 
BM. 


There is no (a4) in this copy. A French trans- 
lation appeared at Amsterdam, 8vo., 1609. 


BoETHIUS. 


The Life of Boetius, Recommended to the 
Author of the Life of Julian. 
Flebilis heu mestos cogor inire modos. 
Boet. Consol. Phil. Lib. xi. 
London: Printed, and are to be sold by 
W. .. in Amen-Corner . . . MDCLXXx 
. . . Sm. 8vo., A—H 3 in eights. 

In the Preface there is a curious reference to 
the Matrons and Virgins of Whetstone’s Park in 
Easter and Whitsun weeks, ov Bohn 
showed me this volume, June 12, 1889, and said 
that he had not seen it before. The corner of the 
title was torn off, 


BRINSLEY, JOHN, 4.J/. 


Lvdvs Literarum, The Sporting of the 
Letters; or, The Scholar’s Recreation. 
Being a new Invention, tending to a 
speedy attaining Knowledge in the 
Tongues. Also, Fit, Pleasant and Profit- 
able for all sorts and Capacities of Men 
and Women whatever. To be used in- 
stead of Card-Playing. By J. B. 4.47 
Omne tulit . . . (London, about 1620.] 
4to, a—c 2 in fours; B—L in fours; 
Choise English Words, etc, A—F in 
fours. 

On H 1 in first alphabet commence Choice 
Proverbs, printed on left-hand column only, as if 
to leave room for additions. The lower part of 
the title in the copy used was lost. 
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Charitable Hand. The Fourth Edition, 
enlarged with an addition of the most 
convincing Instances and Authorities, and 
the Testimony of their own Authors for 
the same. London: Printed for Charles 
Brome. ... 1686. rz2mo., A—G in twelves. 
With a Preface ‘‘To His Honoured and 
Worthy Friend, Mr. S. B., Concerning the 
former Edition ;’ and a second to “His 
Esteemed Friend, Mr. W. R., Concerning 
this present Edition ;” both unsigned. 

The /mprimatur is dated March 26, 167%. 
ConFucius OR Konc-Fv-TSE (B.C. 551-479). 
The Morals of Confucius, A Chinese 
Philosopher, who flourished above Five 
Hundred Years before the coming of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Being 
one of the most choicest Pieces of Learn- 
ing remaining of that Nation. London: 
Printed for Randal Taylor, near Stationers- 
Hall. mpcxci. 8vo, A—L in eights, 
L 8 blank and sign, B omitted. 


CorDIER, MATHURIN. 


Corderivs Dialogves Translated Grammati- 
cally. For the more speedy attaining to 
the knowledge of the Latine tongue, for 
writing and speaking Latine. Done chiefly 
for the good of Schooles, to be used ac- 
cording to the Direction set downe in the 
Booke called Zudus Literarius, or The 
Grammar-schoole. London: Printed by 
Anne Griffin, for the Assignes of Jonas 
Man and Benjamin Fisher. 1636. 8vo., 
A—V in eights. Dedicated by John Brins- 
ley to the Right Honourable William, Lord 
Cavendish, Baron of Hardwicke. #./7/. 
Brinsley speaks in the dedication of the en- 
couragement which he had received from Lord 
Cavendish’; and in the Preface he enters into some 
curious particulars of the comparative currencies 
of England, France, and Holland. He refers to 
the liard as = 3 soula. 
Maturinus Corderius’s School-Colloquies, 
English and Latine, Divided into several 
Clauses; Wherein the Propriety of both 
Languages is kept, That Children by the 
help of their Mother Tongue may the 
better learn to speak Latine in ordinary 
discourse. . . . London: Printed by Sarah 
Griffin, for the Company of Stationers. 
1657. Sm. 8vo. A, 4 leaves, including 
two titles ; P—Dd in eights, Dd 8 blank. 
English and Latin. Dedicated from his 
school in Goldsmith’s Alley, November 4, 


1652, to Mr. Henry Hampton, citizen of 
London, and father of one of his pupils. 
BM. 


CoTTON, JOHN. 


An Abstract of Laws and Government. 
Wherein, as in a Mirrour, may be seen 
the wisdome & perfection of the Govern- 
ment of Christs Kingdome. Accomodable 
to any State or form of Government in the 
World, that is not Antichristian or Tyranni- 
call. Collected and digested into the en- 
suing Method, by that Godly, Grave, and 
Judicious Divine, Mr. John Cotton, of 
Boston, in New-England, in his Life-time, 
and presented to the generall Court of the 
Massachusets. And now published after 
his death by William Aspinwall. ... 
London: Printed by M. S. for Livewel 
Chapman,... 1655. 4to.. A—F 3 in 
fours, F 3 with Analysis and Errata. 


CourT BARON. 


Modus tenend’ Cur’ Barofi cum visu 
franem [sic] plegii. [This title is over the 
royal arms with supporters, and crowned. 
At the end occurs :] Enprynted at London 
in Flete-strete, at y sygne of the sonne. 
By me Wynkyn de Worde. 4to., A®: BS 
The signatures appear to be wrongly marked. 


DALTON, JAMES. 


A strange and true Relation of a Yovng 
Woman possest with the Devill. By name 
Joyce Dovey, dwelling at Bewdley, near 
Worcester. With a particular of her actions, 
and how the evill spirit speakes within her. 
.. . As it was certified in a Letter from 
Mr. James Dalton unto Mr. Tho. Groome, 
Ironmonger, over-against | Sepulchres 
Church in London. Also A Letter from 
Cambridge, wherein is related the late 
Conference between the Devil (in the shape 
of a Mr. of Arts) and one Ashbourner, a 
Scholler of S. Johns Colledge, near Trinity 
Conduit-Head, a mile from Cambridge. 
. . . Imprinted at London by E.EP. for 
Tho. Vere, at the upper end of the Old- 
Bailey. 1647. 4to., 4 leaves. 2B. M. 


De Fonseca, CHRISTOPHER. 


Theion Eroticon, A Discourse of Holy 
Love, By which the Soul is united unto 
God. . .. Done into English with some 
Variations and much Addition, by Sir 
George Strode, Knight. London: Printed 
by J. Flesher, for Richard Royston... 
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1652. Sm. 8vo. A, 4 leaves, besides 
frontispiece and engraved title containing 
a small portrait of the translator: B—N 2 
in twelves. Dedicated to his children by 
Sir G. Strode. 

Der GRANADA, LoIs. 
Granados Devotion: Exactly Teaching 
how a man may Trvely dedicate and 
devote himselfe vnto God: and so become 
his acceptable Votary ... now perused 
and englished, by Francis Meres, Master of 
Artes, and Student in Diuinity. London, 
Printed by E. Allde for Cuthbert Burby 
. . . 1598 tr2mo. A, 8: B—Dd in 
twelves; Ee, 4. Dedicated by Meres to 
Mr. William Sammes of the Middle 
Temple. 

DE LA PERRIERE, GUILLAUME, 
The Theater of Fine Devices, containing 
an hundred morall Emblemes. First 
penned in French by Guillaume de la 
Perriere, and translated into English by 
Thomas Combe. London, Printed by 
Richard Field. 1614. 8vo. A—G in 
eights, first and last leaves blank. With 
woodcuts. In verse. 

A short preface by Combe is the only English 
preliminary matter; but the author’s original 
dedication to Marguerite of Navarre is preserved 
inan English version. Sothebys, Juue 29, 1889, 
in lot 809, the only copy known. 

Licensed to R. Field, May 9, 1593. A frag- 
ment of some edition is noticed in the Handbook, 
1867. My friend, the Rev. Thomas Corser, was 
many years in vain quest of a copy of this book. 

DE MENDOGA, JUAN DE, 
[The Historie of Iohn Lord Mandozze. 
Translated by Thomas Delapeend. Lon- 
don, By Thomas Colwell, about 1565.] 
8vo. Black-letter. 

Dedicated ‘‘to the ryght worshipfull syr 
Thomas Kemp Knyght,” by T. Delapeend,” after 
which occurs a metrical address by Delapeend 
““@ To the Reader,” and the Argument, also in 
verse. The poem itself begins on B. I sawa 
copy to day (August 28, 1889), wanting title, in- 
laid, badly wormed, and ending on I 8. This is 
not improbably the one mentioned in the British 
Bibliographer, and cited in my Handbook, 1867. 

The translator, in his epistle to Kemp, ex- 
poe his obligations to him for acts of private 

iendship. 
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Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
—As previously recorded [ante, 75], the 
new building in which this collection is now 
bestowed has been opened to the public. 
No building in Edinburgh erected in modern 
times will compare with it, and the following 
description, which appeared in the Scotsman, 
indicates what care and thought and taste 
have been exercised in the designs: The 
style of architecture adopted is the secular 
Gothic of the fourteenth century, and when 
the whole facade, with its flanking towers 
and spires, and binding ornamental parapet, 
is completed, the building will be recognised 
as a notable and interesting addition to the 
architecture of the city. The architect, in 
selecting this particular style, was guided by 
considerations alike of utility and beauty— 
this phase of the Gothic readily lending itself 
to the providing of sufficient window open- 
ings for such of the galleries as required to 
be lighted from the side. The main entrance 
is in the centre of the building, and forms an 
effective feature of the design. It takes the 
form of a deeply-moulded pointed doorway, 
whose flanking mouldings are carried up 
through the first floor, and finished as pin- 
nacles, which support a gablet rising to the 
eaves. Over the doorway are three panels, 
which are intended for sculptured designs 
representing the stone, bronze, and iron ages. 
On the first-floor level is a quadruple window, 
with tracery, and above it a large lunette, 
intended for a sculptured group representing 
the arts. On the ground-floor level, on each 
side of the doorway, is a range of four large 
pointed windows ; while over these on the 
first floor is a line of smaller windows, ar- 
ranged in pairs enclosed within a pointed 
arch. Between each double pair the inter- 
vening piers are formed into niches, with 
pinnacled canopies for the reception of 
statuary. Each corner of the building is 
emphasized by an ornamental octagonal 
tower, which anchors the edifice, as it were, 
firmly to its place on the ground. They are 
corbelled out from about half way up the 
first floor, show niches upon each face, and 


are finished by an open balustrade and spire. 
N 
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Charitable Hand. The Fourth Edition, 
enlarged with an addition of the most 
convincing Instances and Authorities, and 
the Testimony of their own Authors for 
the same. London: Printed for Charles 
Brome. ... 1686. r2mo., A—G in twelves. 
With a Preface ‘‘To His Honoured and 
Worthy Friend, Mr. S. B., Concerning the 
former Edition ;’ and a second to “ His 
Esteemed Friend, Mr. W. R., Concerning 
this present Edition ;” both unsigned. 

The /mprimatur is dated March 26, 167%. 
ConFucius OR Konc-Fv-TSsE (B.C. 551-479). 
The Morals of Confucius, A Chinese 
Philosopher, who flourished above Five 
Hundred Years before the coming of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Being 
one of the most choicest Pieces of Learn- 
ing remaining of that Nation. London: 
Printed for Randal Taylor, near Stationers- 
Hall. mpcxci. 8vo, A—L in eights, 
L 8 blank and sign, B omitted. 


CorDIER, MATHURIN. 


Corderivs Dialogves Translated Grammati- 
cally. For the more speedy attaining to 
the knowledge of the Latine tongue, for 
writing and speaking Latine. Done chiefly 
for the good of Schooles, to be used ac- 
cording to the Direction set downe in the 
Booke called Zudus Literarius, or The 
Grammar-schoole. London: Printed by 
Anne Griffin, for the Assignes of Jonas 
Man and Benjamin Fisher. 1636. 8vo., 
A—V in eights. Dedicated by John Brins- 
ley to the Right Honourable William, Lord 
Cavendish, Baron of Hardwicke. £.//. 
Brinsley speaks in the dedication of the en- 
couragement which he had received from Lord 
Cavendish’; and in the Preface he enters into some 
curious particulars of the comparative currencies 
of England, France, and Holland. He refers to 
the liard as = 3 soula. 
Maturinus Corderius’s School-Colloquies, 
English and Latine, Divided into several 
Clauses; Wherein the Propriety of both 
Languages is kept, That Children by the 
help of their Mother Tongue may the 
better learn to speak Latine in ordinary 
discourse. . . . London: Printed by Sarah 
Griffin, for the Company of Stationers. 
1657. Sm. 8vo. A, 4 leaves, including 
two titles; B—Dd in eights, Dd 8 blank. 
English and Latin. Dedicated from his 
school in Goldsmith’s Alley, November 4, 


1652, to Mr. Henry Hampton, citizen of 
London, and father of one of his pupils. 
BM. 


CoTToN, JOHN. 


An Abstract of Laws and Government. 
Wherein, as in a Mirrour, may be seen 
the wisdome & perfection of the Govern- 
ment of Christs Kingdome. Accomodable 
to any State or form of Government in the 
World, that is not Antichristian or Tyranni- 
call. Collected and digested into the en- 
suing Method, by that Godly, Grave, and 
Judicious Divine, Mr. John Cotton, of 
Boston, in New-England, in his Life-time, 
and presented to the generall Court of the 
Massachusets. And now published after 
his death by William Aspinwall. ... 
London: Printed by M. S. for Livewel 
Chapman,... 1655. 4to.. A—F 3 in 
fours, F 3 with Analysis and Errata. 


CourT BARON. 


Modus tenend’ Cur’ Barofi cum visu 
franem [sic] plegii. [This title is over the 
royal arms with supporters, and crowned. 
At the end occurs :] Enprynted at London 
in Flete-strete, at Y sygne of the sonne. 
By me Wynkyn de Worde. 4to., A®: BS 
The signatures appear to be wrongly marked. 


DALTON, JAMES. 


A strange and true Relation of a Yovng 
Woman possest with the Devill. By name 
Joyce Dovey, dwelling at Bewdley, near 
Worcester. With a particular of her actions, 
and how the evill spirit speakes within her. 
. . . Asit was certified in a Letter from 
Mr. James Dalton unto Mr. Tho. Groome, 
Ironmonger, over-against | Sepulchres 
Church in London. Also A Letter from 
Cambridge, wherein is related the late 
Conference between the Devil (in the shape 
of a Mr. of Arts) and one Ashbourner, a 
Scholler of S. Johns Colledge, near Trinity 
Conduit-Head, a mile from Cambridge. 
. . . Imprinted at London by E.£P. for 
Tho. Vere, at the upper end of the Old- 
Bailey. 1647. 4to., 4 leaves. ZB. M. 


Der FOonsEcA, CHRISTOPHER. 


Theion Eroticon, A Discourse of Holy 
Love, By which the Soul is united unto 
God. ... Done into English with some 
Variations and much Addition, by Sir 
George Strode, Knight. London: Printed 
by J. Flesher, for Richard Royston... 
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1652. Sm. 8vo. A, 4 leaves, besides 
frontispiece and engraved title containing 
a small portrait of the translator: B—N 2 
in twelves. Dedicated to his children by 
Sir G. Strode. 

De GranaDa, Lois. 
Granados Devotion: Exactly Teaching 
how a man may Trvely dedicate and 
devote himselfe vnto God: and so become 
his acceptable Votary ... . now perused 
and englished, by Francis Meres, Master of 
Artes, and Student in Diuinity. London, 
Printed by E. Allde for Cuthbert Burby 
. . . 1598  #12mo. A, 8: B—Dd in 
twelves; Ee, 4. Dedicated by Meres to 
Mr. William Sammes of the Middle 
Temple. 

DE LA PERRIERE, GUILLAUME. 
The Theater of Fine Devices, containing 
an hundred morall Emblemes. First 
penned in French by Guillaume de la 
Perriere, and translated into English by 
Thomas Combe. London, Printed by 
Richard Field. 1614. 8vo. A—G in 
eights, first and last leaves blank. With 
woodcuts. In verse. 

A short preface by Combe is the only English 
preliminary matter; but the author’s original 
dedication to Marguerite of Navarre is preserved 
inan English version. Sothebys, June 29, 1889, 
in lot 809, the only copy known. 

Licensed to R. Field, May 9, 1593. A frag- 
ment of some edition is noticed in the Handbook, 
1867. My friend, the Rev. Thomas Corser, was 
many years in vain quest of a copy of this book. 

DE MENDOGA, JUAN DE, 
[The Historie of Iohn Lord Mandozze. 
Translated by Thomas Delapeend. Lon- 
don, By Thomas Colwell, about 1565.] 
8vo. Black-letter. 

Dedicated ‘‘to the ryght worshipfull syr 
Thomas Kemp Knyght,” by T. Delapeend,” after 
which occurs a metrical address by Delapeend 
“@ To the Reader,” and the Argument, also in 
verse. The poem itself begins on B. I sawa 
copy to day (August 28, 1889), wanting title, in- 
laid, badly wormed, and ending on I 8. This is 
not improbably the one mentioned in the British 
Bibliographer, and cited in my Handbook, 1867. 

The translator, in his epistle to Kemp, ex- 
presses his obligations to him for acts of private 
friendship. 
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Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
—As previously recorded [ante, 75], the 
new building in which this collection is now 
bestowed has been opened to the public. 
No building in Edinburgh erected in modern 
times will compare with it, and the following 
description, which appeared in the Scotsman, 
indicates what care and thought and taste 
have been exercised in the designs: The 
style of architecture adopted is the secular 
Gothic of the fourteenth century, and when 
the whole facade, with its flanking towers 
and spires, and binding ornamental parapet, 
is completed, the building will be recognised 
as a notable and interesting addition to the 
architecture of the city. The architect, in 
selecting this particular style, was guided by 
considerations alike of utility and beauty— 
this phase of the Gothic readily lending itself 
to the providing of sufficient window open- 
ings for such of the galleries as required to 
be lighted from the side. The main entrance 
is in the centre of the building, and forms an 
effective feature of the design. It takes the 
form of a deeply-moulded pointed doorway, 
whose flanking mouldings are carried up 
through the first floor, and finished as pin- 
nacles, which support a gablet rising to the 
eaves. Over the doorway are three panels, 
which are intended for sculptured designs 
representing the stone, bronze, and iron ages. 
On the first-floor level is a quadruple window, 
with tracery, and above it a large lunette, 
intended for a sculptured group representing 
the arts. On the ground-floor level, on each 
side of the doorway, is a range of four large 
pointed windows ; while over these on the 
first floor is a line of smaller windows, ar- 
ranged in pairs enclosed within a pointed 
arch. Between each double pair the inter- 
vening piers are formed into niches, with 
pinnacled canopies for the reception of 
statuary. Each corner of the building is 
emphasized by an ornamental octagonal 
tower, which anchors the edifice, as it were, 
firmly to its place on the ground. They are 
corbelled out from about half way up the 
first floor, show niches upon each face, and 
are finished by an open balustrade and spire. 
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This balustrade is completed at the west end, 
and the excellent effect it will produce when 
carried round the whole building may there 
be advantageously studied. The whole of 
the details, it may be said, have been studied 
from the best examples of the Gothic of the 
period to be found in our own country. As 
all such buildings should do, the Gallery 
carries to a large extent its character on its 
face, and sculptors should be grateful to Dr. 
Anderson for endeavouring in his design to 
once more unite in a dignified manner the 
arts of architecture and sculpture, which in 
the public buildings of this country have 
been too much divorced from each other. 
On the facade of this admirable building 
there are no fewer than twenty-four niches, 
which by-and-by it may be hoped will be 
filled with worthy examples of contemporary 
sculpture. The building, as already said, is 
built of red Corsehill stone, so that the 
material for such figures as will adorn the 
niches should not, at all events, be of a 
costly kind. ‘The catalogue prepared by Mr. 
John M. Grey, the curator of the Gallery, 
shows that already the Board are the pos- 
sessors of 324 portraits of various kinds, and 
that they are the custodians of seventy-one 
others which have been granted to them on 
loan. A number of these are exhibited in 
the new Gallery for the first time, the whole 
forming a noteworthy and interesting collec- 
tion of men and women who have been dis- 
tinguished in some way in connection with 
the government, law, literature, or art of the 
country. The loan portraits are for the most 
part hung in the northern half of the Gallery ; 
the others are on the screens and walls of 
the southern room. Beginning at the east 
wall of the northern gallery, just by the door- 
way, one may briefly indicate a few of the 
newer works of art which are now displayed. 
Here we see a portrait of Charles II. by an 
unknown artist, and alongside of it a full- 
length of James VI., belonging to the trustees 
of the late Mr. B. Graham, which is attributed 
to Jamesone, the Scottish Vandyke, though 
Mr. Bulloch, in his monograph of this dis- 
tinguished early Scottish artist, throws doubt 
upon the supposition that Jamesone ever 
painted this monarch. Here, also, we have 
hung a number of the progenitors of the 
Hamilton family, for which the Gallery is 


indebted to the present ducal representative 
cf that house. The new portraits on this 
wall are those of the second Lord. Belhaven 
and his wife, the former by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and the lady by that other courtly 
painter, Sir Peter Lely. This Lord Belhaven, 
who commanded a troop of horse at Killie- 
crankie, and had distinctly Jacobite sym- 
pathies, is best known in history from the 
speech he made in the Scots Parliament 
against the union of the Kingdoms. The 
Gallery is indebted to Mrs. Henry Doig for 
this loan. The Earl of Stair has contributed 
several portraits of distinguished Scotsmen, 
which are hung on the first and second 
screens. Among these may be noticed the 
first and second Earls of Stair (by unknown 
artists), Lord Advocate Sir John Fletcher, 
who in 1661 conducted the State prosecution 
against the Marquis of Argyll; William 
Hamilton, of Bangour, a Jacobite lyrist of 
the Forty-five period, who celebrated in an 
ode the defeat of Cope at Prestonpans; Lord 
Hailes (1726-92), the author of the Annals 
of Scotland; Lord Kaimes, another well- 
known judge and author of the eighteenth 
century; Sir John Dalrymple, the fourth 
Baronet of Cranstoun, who in 1771 wrote 
the Afemoirs of Great Britain and Jreland ; 
and the Rev. Principal William Robertson, 
the historian, and -Principal (1761) of the 
Edinburgh University, whose features are also 
commemorated on a medallion by Tassie 
which is in the Gallery. Of these portraits, 
that of the second Earl of Stair, in oil mono- 
chrome, is exceedingly striking—the thin, 
aged face, with prominent nose and lower 
lip, being that of a man of great force of 
character. Sir John Fletcher’s heavy-featured 
face, framed with his lank black hair, will 
also rivet attention, if not command respect, 
and note will be taken of the classic style in 
which the portrait of the Jacobite bard is 
painted, his hair being bound with a fillet, 
while underneath the portrait is a scene with 
classical figures, a Cupid with a lyre being 
prominent. The portrait of the third Duke 
of Queensberry (32), lent by Mr. A. W. 
Inglis, represents that nobleman as a con- 
siderable dandy, the canvas being noteworthy 
for a medallion in a corner of John Gay, the 
poet and dramatist, who died in the house of 
his patron, the Duke of Queensberry, in 
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1732. A portrait of that Lord Preston- 
grange who, as Lord Advocate in 1746, 
framed the Disarming Act which interdicted 
the wearing of the Highland dress, and who 
won repute as one of the Commissioners on 
the forfeited estates, is lent by Mr. R. 
Dundas ; the Lord Justice-General sends a 
portrait of the first Lord Melville, in judicial 
robes, by Raeburn ; and Mr. Charles Steuart 
a portrait—not in very good order—of that 
northern philologist and grammarian, Thomas 
Ruddiman, whose Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue every schoolboy knows so well. 
His shaven, large-featured face is not par- 
ticularly prepossessing. There are also to 
be seen a counterfeit presentment of Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, the historian (47), by Sir John 
Watson Gordon, a small sketch for which 
was already in the possession of the Gallery ; 
an interesting cabinet-sized portrait of Robert 
Scott Lauder, by Alex. Hume (a fellow-pupil 
at the Trustees’ Academy), whose representa- 
tion of Lauder is that of a young man of a 
fine intellectual cast of countenance; and a 
full-length by Sir John Watson Gordon (65) 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Neil Douglas, a 
distinguished Peninsular soldier who was 
present also at Quatrebras and Waterloo. 
For his loan of this handsome portrait the 
Gallery have to thank Mr. C. J. C. Douglas. 
Commander C. M. Dundas sends on loan a 
frame (55) containing three interesting pencil 
portraits by Maclise of Sir Walter Scott, 
which were drawn in Cork, one carry- 
ing the date 1825; and on the same 
screen (the third in the north gallery) is a 
crayon drawing by Samuel Laurence of 
Carlyle as a young man, which may be 
compared with the late George Herdman’s 
striking portrait of this notable Scotsman 
hung on the other side of the screen, or the 
late W. Brodie’s bust from the life, which is 
also in the Gallery. Among the more notice- 
able acquisitions to the Gallery by purchase 
or gift is the portrait of the beautiful Queen 
Caroline (13), the consort of George II., by 
Jacopo Amigoni, a Venetian artist, who 
resided in this country for ten years from 
1729; asalsoa fine full-length by Shackleton 
of George II. himself, in magnificent corona- 
tion robes, which are admirably painted. 
Shackleton was the principal Court painter 
of the time, and his portrait gives one a very 


favourable impression of this member of the 
Guelph monarchy. His son, George III., 
also in coronation robes, is likewise here at 
full length—the artist being Allan Ramsay, 
of whose courtly art it is a distinguished 
example. The handsome youthful figure is 
well set off by the cloth of gold robes and 
pale- blue ermine-trimmed mantle — the 
draperies being a marvel of careful painting. 
Queen Charlotte, the consort of George III. 
—by the same artist—has also been acquired, 
the Queen being, like her husband, attired 
in coronation dress. Both portraits were 
formerly at Osmaston Hall, Derby. Con- 
tiguous to it is a portrait by Samuel Lane 
of the unfortunate Queen Caroline, the wife 
of George IV., whose portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is also on the same wall. In the 
briefest possible manner a few of the other 
new portraits may be indicated. These 
include Mrs. Grant, of Laggan (whose name 
is associated with Highland literature), by 
James Tannock, a Kilmarnock artist; a 
cabinet portrait by Yellowlees, after Beachy, 
of the Duke of York and Albany, the second 
son of George III. ; and portraits of the dis- 
tinguished Scottish landscape artist, Horatio 
Macculloch, by Sir Daniel Macnee; of 
George Thomson, clerk for thirty years to 
the Board of Manufactures, by W. Smellie 
Watson; of the late Principal Tulloch, of 
St. Andrews, by the late R. Herdman (which 
has been presented to the Gallery by Mrs. 
Herdman) ; and of the genial and gifted Dr. 
John Brown—the last-mentioned a veracious 
sketch in crayons by Mr. James R. Swinton, 
which has been presented by the widow of 
the artist. Many of the busts were acquired 
at recent sales, but notice of them and of a 
number of interesting pen and other drawings 
which are disposed in frames under the 
windows, and of the collection of medallions 
by Tassie and Henning, and casts of Scottish 
portrait medals, is reserved. A set of 
Wedgwood medallions has been presented 
to the Gallery by Messrs. T. Wedgwood and 
Sons. 

Monumental Brass at Ringwood, 
Hants, a.p. 1416.—This magnificent brass, 
which many of the members of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club felt much interest in last 
year, is in the chancel of the restored church 
of Ringvood, but it is in such amutilated 
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condition that it is hoped a description of its 
original state may prove interesting. To 
show how unhappily this beautiful brass has 
been so defaced, it took the writer four hours’ 
sharp work to obtain the outwork only, and 
after then several days’ work to restore the 
design as when first executed. In the old 
church it was so placed on the floor that for 
upwards of 450 years it was walked upon, 
and one can imagine by many an iron-shod 
boot, by the country labourer ; in addition, the 
almuce, which was most probably silver or 
white metal, was torn from the figure, as well 
as the fillet with inscription on round the 
figure, the shields of, most probably, the four 
Evangelists, and a portion of the beautifully- 
designed canopy ; for the sake of the metal. 
Your readers will be pleased to know that 
the brass has now found a resting-place where 
it will be carefully preserved in the chancel 
lately built, which is added to the remains of 
the old church. This monumental brass is 
to the memory of John Prophete, ‘the last 
Rector of Ringwood (it is now a vicarage), 
he was also Dean of Hereford, Dean of York, 
etc., and he died a.p. 1416. The brass 
figure alone is nearly six feet long; the head 
is resting on a diapered cushion composed of 
trellis-work, with a quatrefvil in each lozenge, 
with handsome tassels attached. The vest- 
ments are a surplice with hanging sleeves, 
over this is the a/muce, or tippet, which was 
of white fur with tail pendants, and formerly 
represented on a brass by silver; the hands 
are clasped in supplication, and the head has 
a tonsure; over all, fastened by a square 
brooch, called a morse, which has on it the 
face of our Saviour, with the nimbus, is an 
extremely handsome copge with orfrey work 
composed of eight sacred and saintly effigies, 
each on a pedestal between canopy work. 
The figures are about seven inches high ; the 
first, on the right, is St AZichael in a coat of 
mail, holding a shield which has on it the 
emblem of the Trinity (a copy of the shield 
on the brass of John d’Campeden, Master of 
St. Cross, who died a.p. 1410). St Michael 
is trampling Satan under foot, who is repre- 
sented as a winged dragon, and at the same 
time with his heavenly spear piercing it through 
its head. The second figure is S¢. John the 
Baptist, bare-footed, carrying a lamb in one 
hand and a book in the other; the third, 


St. Peter, holding a large key ; and the fourth 
St. Paul, with a sword in his right hand, the 
left held up in benediction ; these two latter 
are the patron saints of the church. On the 
left side, on the cope, the first is St. Winifred, 
carrying a book ; on the pedestal is inscribed 
SCA WEFRIDA. (It would be interesting to 
find out. why she finds a place here?) The 
second, S¢, Katherine, holding a wheel, with 
a sword by her side. The third, St. Johan, 
holding a chalice, with the dragon or serpent 
issuing from it. The fourth and last, CuRist 
trampling on the dragon and piercing it 
through its head with a spear surmounted 
with the cross. All these emblems are of 
extreme interest as showing how the saintly 
images were depicted five hundred years ago, 
for here they are engraven in brass, where 
no alteration could possibly have been made. 
Over the large figure was a very beautiful 
canopy, as proved by the portion remaining, 
and the foliage work on it shows that the 
designer and engraver was the same artist 
that executed the large brass of John 
d’Campeden, now in St. Cross Church, and 
also of the brass of Thomas Aylward, the 
Rector of Havant, who died a.D. 1413. 
These all died within a few years of each 
other; of these large brasses, the one at 
St. Cross is in an almost perfect state of pre- 
servation ; it was no doubt piously guarded by 
the ancient brethren of the hospital, and so 
escaped the mutilation the others were sub- 
jected to. As all these ancient brasses have 
the features engraved differently, there can 
be little doubt that they were intended as 
likenesses of the originals they represented. 
Dean Prophete had a round handsome face, 
pleasant to look upon, and as he had ample 
of this world’s goods, we are indebted for the 
splendid brass which is now described, and 
which must have cost a very large sum of 
money, especially in the olden time.— 
H. D. Cotz.—[Reprinted from The Hamp- 
shire Independent, May 25, 1889.] 
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DuRING some drainage excavations last month at 
Water Lane, Colchester, the labourers came upon a 
deposit of Celtic cinerary urns, about 18 inches wide 
at the broadest part, and over 2 feet high. They are 
now in the Colchester Museum, a valuable addition 
to that rich collection. It would appear from the 
raised surface of the adjoining garden that a 
tumulus had at one time covered them, a portion of 
which had been removed in making the road in 
which they were found. 

Colchester Museum has also been fortunate in 
obtaining a gold coin, in very good condition, of 
Drusus Senior, B.c. 12 tog. It was found at Little 
Bromley, Colchester, by a labourer while hoeing, a 
short time ago, 

The improvements which the Marquis of Lothian 
has caused to be carried out on the old tower or 
keep of the baronial Castle of Ferniehirst have 
been steadily progressing. The other and larger 
portion of the Castle, which many years ago 
was converted into a modern dwelling-house, having 
recently been vacated by the removal of the tenant, 
Colonel Paton, to Crailing, Lord Lothian has now 
turned his attention to that part of the building, and 
some interesting discoveries have been made. A 
spiral stone stair, leading from the ground floor to the 
second story, has been found quite entire. The great 
hall has been divided by partitions into separate rooms, 
and while that was being done, the corbels all along 
one of the sides had beensmashed away. The corbels 
on the other side, however, seem to be entire. But 
one of the most interesting discoveries was a fireplace 
which had evidently been intended for heating the 
great hall. It was completely plastered over and con- 
cealed. When the plaster was cleared away it was 
found that the arch was, unfortunately, gone, but the 
jambs, which were finely ornamented, were entire. 
The ornamentation is of the decorated Gothic character. 
This fireplace has been restored. The arch is quite 
flat, and the formation of it is very ingenious. The 
arch stones are all laid in a slanting position on each 
side of the keystone—as is the case in all other arches 
—but in this case the under part is as flat as a lintel, 
and on each stone is wrought a hollow bowtell, into 
which is inserted a round bowtell cut on the adjoining 
stone, so that the whole thing is locked up, so to speak, 
far more securely than by simply depending on the 
keystone. The arch, which is decorated in the same 
manner as the jambs, is 114 feet long. It is intended 
to insert a stone shelf a little above the arch, and that 
beneath this will be placed a shield, bearing the arms 
of the Kers of Ferniehirst. Lord Lothian intends, it 
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is understood, to have the modern staircase removed 
from the front part of this part of the building as early 
as possible, and to have the partitions taken out of 
the great hall, preparatory to carrying out further 
restorations, 


The following protest appeared in the Atheneum: 
Mr. Pearson’s latest freak in the way of “ restora- 
tion ” has been to put on the north side of the sanctuary 
in the chapel of New College, Oxford, copies of the 
old sedilia and credence which he found on the south 
side. Does he know that these things were put there 
because there was a use for them, and that the plain 
wall opposite was intended to be clothed with curtains 
or tapestry? To have put up the curtains again would 
have been a true “ restoration”—if such a thing must 
be—and it would have done no harm. 


The movement for erecting commemorative tablets 
in Newcastle has already resulted in distinguishing two 
houses in this way: one in Grainger Street, and the 
other on the Sandhill. The first was formerly the 
celebrated bookshop of Mr. Barlow, and it was in the 
cellar beneath the shop that the Reformers of the 
North of England were wont to meet. The tablet 
erected here bears the following inscription : To com- 
memorate visits to this city, and to a bookshop in this 
house, by Giuseppe Garibaldi, in 1854; Louis Kossuth, 
in 1856 ; and W. Lloyd Garrison, in 1876. The tablet 
which was let into the masonry of the house on the 
Sandhill bears the inscription: From one of the 
windows of this house Bessie Surtees eloped with 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon, on 
November 22, 1772. 

The Historical Museum at the old Guard House at 
Pontefract Castle has been closed. The museum was 
opened by the late Lord Houghton some years ago on 
the Castle Grounds being thrown open as a pleasure 
resort, the latter chiefly, if not wholly, brought about 
through the interest of the Right Hon. H. C. E. 
Childers when member for the borough. The His- 
torical Museum, which has been conducted by a private 
gentleman and native of the town, contains numerous 
and most interesting relics of Pontefract. The museum, 
we are sorry to learn, was never attended by the general 
public as it was expected it would be when opened. 


Mr. W. Henderson, of Marylebone Lane, has sent 
us a circular regarding a library of old playbills, etc., 
which he has formed. The collection is in seventy 
folio volumes, of which twenty-three are devoted to 
Shakespeare, twenty-three to music on the British 
Stage—which form a record of the decline of Italian 
and growth of English opera—fifteen volumes, entitled 
Waverley, containing playbills of thirty-four plays 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, 
Poems, etc. ; and there are nine volumes of playbills of 
Scotch plays, other than the Waverley set. Altogether 
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there are seven 1888 playbills ; and probably no other 
such collection exists. 

The Cambrian Archeological Association, during 
their recent tour in Brittany, were received by M. 
Renan at his residence, Rosmapamon, when he made 
an interesting speech, recalling the common origin, race 
and language of his visitors and the folk of Bretagne. 

We have received a prospectus of the issue by sub- 
scription of a History of Ribchester, by Mr. Tom 
C. Smith, in collaboration with the Rev. Jonathan 
Shortt. It is pointed out that the history and anti- 
quities of Ribchester have received treatment in part 
and in detail, but that no connected account exists. 
In supplying this want, several new elements will be 
introduced from the Towneley MSS., the account 
books of the “gentlemen and four-and-twenty men” 
of the parish, and the church registers from 1590. Bio- 
graphies of the notable rectors of Ribchester will be 
given, a list of churchwardens (1660-1860), an account 
of a suggested restoration of Stydd Church, and an 
account of the parish library, whose deplorable fate 
has been already noticed by Mr. Chancellor Christie. 
There will be several illustrations. Mr. Smith’s 
address is Longridge, near Preston. 

Apropos of the sale of Millet’s *‘ Angelus” for 
422,120, the Zimes, in a recent interesting paragraph, 
recalled other notable examples where large sums have 
been paid for works of art. The amount paid for the 
“Angelus” was the largest at which a picture has 
ever been knocked down in the auction-room, with 
one exception only—£23,440 having been paid by 
the French Government at the Marshal Soult sale, in 
1852, for Murillo’s ‘* Conception of the Virgin.” But 
larger sums than this have frequently been paid by 
private contract, both in England and elsewhere. In 
London, during the last fifteen years, five pictures 
have been sold on various occasions at sums ranging 
over £7,000. These were as follows: 1875, Turner’s 
“Grand Canal,” £7,350; 1876, Gainsborough’s 
** Duchess of Devonshire,” £10,605 ; 1886, Rubens’ 
** Venus and Adonis,” £7,200 ; 1887, Gainsborough’s 
“The Sisters,” £9,975 ; and 1887, Boucher’s ‘‘ Ma- 
dame de Pompadour,” £10,395—this last-named 
work being purchased for the Rothschilds at the 
Lonsdale sale. Eleven works have been knocked 
down for between £6,000 and £7,000 each, includ- 
ing two Turners, two Landseers, and one each of 
Claude Lorraine, Carlo Dolci, Velasquez, Meissonier, 
Greuze, Gainsborough, and Edwin Long. Twelve 
have fetched between £5,000 and £6,000 each ; and 
these comprised four Turners, four Landseers, two 
Rubens, and one each of Millais and Rosa Bonheur, 

Two memorial brasses of the Washington family 
have been stolen from the parish church of Sulgrave, 
near Banbury. The family of George Washington 


sprang from Sulgrave, and the church is much visited 
by Americans, 


An interesting discovery is stated to have been 
made in India. This is nothing less than the lost 
books of Euclid, of which a Sanscrit translation is said 
to have been found at Jeypore. Mr. H. H. Dhruva, 
delegate to H. H. the Gaekwar, is to read a paper on 
the subject before the eighth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Stockholm. 


At the recent meeting of the Rother Valley Branch 
of the Selborne Society, at Petersfield, Lord Selborne 
referred to the Antoninus Itinerary, and Mr. Napper's 
views thereon, which found partial expression in a 
letter from that antiquary in our last issue. His lord- 
ship dwelt at some length on the settlements founded 
by the Romans in the neighbourhood of Petersfield, 
and on discoveries made at Alton, Blackmoor, and 
elsewhere, and suggested that as many Roman dis- 
coveries had been made since the publication of 
Horsley’s noble book, “ Roman Biitain,” some enter- 
prising person might continue that work. He named 
Mr. Watkin, of Liverpool, who died last year, as one 
who might have been able to write the Roman history 
of that neighbourhood, and observed that Mr. Napper, 
an enterprising antiquarian near Guildford, an example 
of a good and industrious local antiquary, seemed 
likely to revolutionize the identification of places 
thereabouts, “ Winchester”—‘ Venta Belgarum ” or 
** Gwent ”’—was placed by Mr. Napper in Surrey. 
‘* Bittern,” where there was a mint, was usually 
thought to be near Southampton, and called ** Clausen- 
tum.” Mr. Napper brought Clausentum to Black- 
moor. Mr. Napper had never lived at Blackmoor ; 
he (the speaker) had, and he could not accept the 
complimentary transfer. His lordship named some 
of the antiquities discovered at Blackmoor, which he 
thought there could be no doubt was an oppidum, 
old as the neighbouring barrows. ‘At Blackmoor,” 
he continued, “we can trace the line of settlement 
and civilization, and where that line stopped. When 
first resident here, about twenty-two years ago, I 
found this division still existing between the cultivated 
and uncultivated ground. There is an early English 
earthwork extending between Woolmer Pond and 
Blackmoor. Everything found was within the bound- 
ary of cultivated land.” The learned thought, with 
the late Professor Rolleston, that “ the bronze weapons 
never crossed the iron,” but Lord Selborne said they 
did cross, The bronze weapons were used as well as 
the iron in the ancient Briton’s time. A cottage 
garden beyond the waste at Blackmoor showed this. 
A good many swords and spear-heads—the swords 
bent from an endeavour to destroy them, and hacked 
so as not to be used—were found recently. There 
had been a panic of invasion or battle. The owners, 
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the Britons who owned these swords, made them use- 
less, and buried them under the peat. Close to these 
was a little pot, in which 100 coins of the Romano- 
British Provincial Order were found, most likely 
buried at the same time, the owners intending to come 
back. The conclusion irresistibly was that in the third 
century the bronze seemed to have crossed the iron, 

The ashes of General Pascal de Paoli have been ex- 
humed from old St. Pancras cemetery, and conveyed 
to Corsica, the native land of the celebrated soldier. 
It is designed that the ashes shall rest in a mausoleum, 
which has been erected by national subscription. The 
tomb in old St. Pancras cemetery was situated at the 
end of an avenue called the Paoli Avenue. 

The Rev. T. H. le Boeuf, Rector of Croyland 
Abbey, in a recent letter to the Zzmes, said: ‘It 
is not generally understood that we are simply 
endeavouring to make safe and secure the fabric cf 
this ancient Benedictine monastery, and preventing 
it (as far as possible) from falling into further 
decay and ruin. We are not at so-called ‘church 
restoration,’ but at ‘repair work.’ In 1885, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings favour- 
ably entertained my application, and granted a survey 
and report of the abbey buildings. During 1886 and 
1887, Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, made several 
inspections. On July 7, 1888, Mr. Pearson, R.A., 
was requested to visit and report on the fabric, I 
divided the work into ten sections, five of which are 
finished. Donations promised, £60 2s. 6d. ; received, 
£716 15s. 8d. ; paid, £685 8s.; balance in hand to 
meet section 6, £31 8s. 7d. Donations are therefore 
greatly needed. Having confidence in the liberality 
of the British public, and especially so when stimulated 
by the press, I began the work on September 27, 
1888. Lincolnshire people admire Croyland Abbey. 
Antiquaries venerate this splendid specimen of the 
architecture of ages. Would it not be a discredit to 
the nation at large to allow this ancient historical 
Benedictine monastery, and the nursing mother of 
Cambridge University, to fall into utter ruin for the 
want of £3,000? Let us, as the connecting-link be- 
tween the past and the future, seek to do our duty, 
and hand down to future generations this venerable 
building, as an evidence of our care for the nation’s 
monuments, and the power of religionin the daysof old.” 

An ancient manuscript, belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury, has been recovered under singu- 
lar circumstances. Some fourteen years ago a col- 
lection of documents of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, giving an account of the proceedings before 
and relative to the canonization of St. Osmund, and 
which were kept in the muniment-room at the cathe- 
dral, were taken away by Mr. Thompson, of tke 
British Museum, to be bound, The work having kecn 
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executed, the volume was returned to Salisbury, but 
afterwards disappeared. Efforts made to trace it 
proved unsuccessful. Recently a large portion of the 
library of the late Archdeacon Sanctuary was sold to 
a Salisbury bookseller, and amongst these books was 
found the missing volume, covered with dust and 
mildew, having, it is thought, been lying in a drawer 
in the library since before the death of Archdeacon 
Sanctuary’s predecessor, who, it is supposed, put it in 
the drawer for temporary safety, and intended to 
place it with the other MSS. in the possession of the 
Dean and Chapter, but died ere carrying out that 
intention. 


On August 21 a meeting was held in the Oxford 
Hall, Victoria Park Square, to protest against a scheme 
formulated by the Bethnal Green Guardians for build- 
ing an infirmary on a plot of ground known as the 
Bethnal Green Poor’s Land. The piece of ground in 
dispute is that situate at the corner of Green Street, 
Bethnal Green, and is the last remaining indication of 
the sylvan glories of the district. In the reign ot 
Queen Elizabeth a Mr. Kirby erected a structure 
known now as Bethnal House on the site. About 
1660 the lands passed into other hands, and in 1667 
the waste lands situate to the east of the King’s high- 
way, from Mile End to Hackney, containing eleven 
acres, were divided into three parcels or plots of 
pasture grounds, In 1690 a deed was drawn up 
between Sir Charles Porter and Paul Bowes, and 
eight gentlemen who were contributors towards a 
fund to purchase the land for the poor. The purchase- 
money amounted to about £330, several tradespeople in 
Tethnal Green contributing to the fund. The whole 
of the waste lands were thus sold with the single ex- 
ception of a piece to the west of Cambridge Road, 
which was reserved for the contributors to the fund 
for ever, with the proviso that it should be upon trust 
only. A large number of influential ratepayers have 
already signed a memorial to the London County 
Council praying them to keep the ground intact as a 
public recreation-ground, and it is proposed to send a 
similar memorial to the Charity Commissioners. 
Resolutions embodying these views were passed at the 
meeting. 

There is an ancient conundrum which recurs to the 
mind when walking down Fleet Street: Why dces 
the Church of St. Martin, Ludgate, with giant St. 
Paul’s looming behind it, suggest Boswell and John- 
son? Answer: Because you never see one without 
the other. Answer perfectly true when they were 
both alive, and frequently walking together in that 
spot ; true also now for us who make acquaintance 
with the Doctor through Boswell’s book. Incredible 
as it may appear, there is a proposal to destroy that 
church, Hardly any object in London is more beau- 
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tiful in itself, apart from classical association, or more 
beautiful in relation to the cathedral church of Lon- 
don. Both were designed by Wren, and their rela- 
tion is truly artistic: it is a bit of scenic art. St. 
Paul’s would lose in impressiveness by the removal of 
that lesser church, and blindness to such art is incom- 
prehensible. Every English architect and every Eng- 
lish antiquary should arise in defence of this church, 
for this proposed demolition is, in many respects, the 
most senseless and most utterly brutish that has been 
mooted in this scandalously vandalistic age. We 
rejoice to see that the architectural journals and the 
powerful Atheneum have made preliminary protest ; 
but if the project is not at once abandoned, we hope 
to see such a storm of indignation as will, for once 
and all, take the life out of that combination of 
cupidity and cynicism which bids fair to rob our 
country, bit by bit, of all its historic and artistic glory. 

The British Museum has recently acquired a re- 
markable Greek vase, which was sent home by Mr. 
Malcolm Macmillan, who recently disappeared on 
Mount Olympus. It is of the smallest dimension, 
being under 3 inches in height. It belongs toa 
class of which the Museum already possessed two fine 
specimens, and of about the same size, in the Aryballos 
from Kamiros, and the Lekythos from the Temple 
collection ; but perhaps the choicest example hitherto 
known has been the Aryballos in the Berlin Museum, 
which is figured and described in the Avchdologische 
Zeitung, 1853, plate 10. All these vases possess the 
distinguishing characteristics of material and decora- 
tion common to Corinthian pottery of the sixth cen- 
tury. But the design of the Macmillan vase indicates 
rather an Athenian origin. It is pear-shaped, rising 
from a small flattened base, and has the neck in the 
part opposed to the broad flat handle modelled to 
represent a lion’s head with open jaws and extended 
tongue, the mouth being the orifice of the vessel. 
The body of the vase—which may be called a lekythos 
—is divided into five unequal bands. The upper one 
contains conventional ornaments of Phcenician design, 
the lowest has spike-shaped petals rising from the 
base; the handle is covered with elaborately twisted 
or plaited ribands arranged in a band. Of the three 
central bands on the body of the vase, by far the 
largest and most important is the upper one, which 
also includes its greatest diameter. In this space is 
represented a combat of warriors wearing the usual 
Greek armour, having crested helmets, circular shields, 
and fighting with spears. They are eighteen, all told, 
but some are disabled and brought to their knees ; 
the majority, however, are still struggling vigorously. 
There is no inscription or indication of any particular 
encounter ; the shields bear devices of animals and 
birds, and these may have suggested separate person- 
alities to contemporaries, though it is perhaps more 
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probable that the artist merely intended to set forth a 
scene of battle, striking a chord that would awaken 
the strongest sympathies in the imagination of the pur- 
chaser. Again, in the second band, he appeals to 
what had always a peculiar interest for the Greek— 
his delight in athletics and trials of speed. The scene 
represents a race of six horses mounted by boys; the 
lads, in varied and energetic action, urge the horses to 
their utmost speed ; the only other object in the com- 
position is an ape seated upon the ground—surely 
intended for a satirical touch. Lastly, in the lowest 
and narrowest band, a hunting scene is set forth; a 
couple of dogs are chasing a hare, which runs towards 
a man who has spread out a net; two other dogs 
have run down and seized a fox, and a smaller dog 
sits by the huntsman. Remembering the entire height 
of the vase, it will be understood that the figures and 
animals, especially in the two lowest bands, are of the 
tiniest dimensions, yet the drawing and proportions 
are accurately maintained, and the attitudes are con- 
ceived with a spirit and individuality as if the compo- 
sition had filled a space of the amplest size. The 
prominent trait of the series of designs is the passion 
for swift and energetic action. Usually in vases of 
this style the birds or animals are arranged in sequence, 
absolutely motionless or peaceably grazing. Here the 
artist has disdained such an insipid monotony of pre- 
sentation ; he has selected stirring subjects, and has 
portrayed them with genuine dramatic instinct, and 
with a masterly capacity for design only to be obtained 
after long and disciplined practice. Moreover, the 
same consummate skill is shown in the modelling of 
the lion’s head which crowns the vase. Mr. Murray 
has placed it beside the celebrated archaic oenochée 
from Santorin, which has been considered the master- 
piece of the first vase-room, and is unparalleled in the 
museums of Europe. In that case the top of the vase 
is formed of a bird’s head with open beak, of most 
masculine invention, but it will probably be agreed 
that for severity of design and mastery of form, the 
smaller example bears the palm. The type of the 
lion’s head will be found in work like that of the 
glazed pottery of Tel-el-Jahoudi, of the period of 
Rameses III., in the blue glazed Rhyton of the Louvre 
of the XIIIth dynasty, and the lions in the Palace of 
Susa. It is distinctly Oriental in conception, but re- 
produced by a hand that was in entirely artistic 
sympathy with the creations of its precursors. Words 
are vain to express the subtle charm pervading an 
object which is penetrated with such exquisite taste, 
and fashioned with such unerring skill, The en- 
graver’s art alone can adequately suggest its refine- 
ments of execution. We are, therefore, happy to 
announce that the vase will be illustrated in the 
Journal of the Hellenic Society, and will be accom- 
panied by a paper from the pen of Mr. Cecil Smith. 
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The Atheneum reports that the French Chamber 
has sanctioned a vote of 180,000 francs (£720) for 
the acquisition by the Louvre of a selection of 
Merovingian coins, 1,131 in number, chosen from the 
cabinet of the late M. de Ponton d’Amécourt. 


The burial-place of Jethro Tull, the inventor of 
agricultural drilling and horse-hoeing, has at length 
been discovered. Mr. Money, F.S.A., the hon. 
secretary of the Newbury District Field Club, has 
just published an account of the parish of Basildon, in 
Berkshire, entitled ‘Stray Notes of the Parish of 
Basildon.” In this he reports as follows: ‘* A cursory 
glance at the registers of the church of this parish 
shows that they contain many names of historical im- 
portance and interest, and by their means the writer 
has been enabled to solve a problem which has hitherto 
baffled all the inquiries and researches of the profes- 
sional genealogist and local historian—viz., the burial- 
place of Jethro Tull, the eminent experimentalist in 
agriculture. Jethro Tull was buried at Basildon, as 
will be seen by the following extract from the parish 
register: ‘Jethro Tull, gentleman, of the parish of 
Shalburne, in the county of Berks, was buried March 
ye oth, 1740-1. Mem.—This Jethro Tull, Esq., was 
the author of a valuable book on agriculture entitled 
Horse Husbandry.—Geo. Bellas, Rector.’” It appears 
that Jethro Tull was educated for the Bar originally, 
but an acute disease prevented him from following 
this profession. During his travels in search of health 
he devoted his attention to the agriculture of the 
countries in which he travelled, and when he came 
home he experimented upon his own land, known as 
Prosperous Farm, Shalburne. 


A story comes from Japan, reported in the 
Atheneum, of the recovery of a picture painted over 
a thousand years ago (in A.D. 859) by Kanaoka, the 
father of Japanese pictorial art. It represents a figure 
about 2 feet high, every detail being finished with the 
elaborate care lavished by the old Japanese masters 
on their choicest works. According to a description 
in the Japan Mazi, the only parts of the body exposed 
were the face, arms and feet, but the lines and 
colourings of these portions plainly showed the hand 
of a great expert. ‘* The flesh was firm, the contours 
were delicate, and the colouring, though centuries had 
passed since the time of its application, remained 
mellow, if not fresh. But it was in the treatment of 
the drapery that the artist had put forth his greatest 
strength. The folds hung with indescribable softness 
and fidelity to nature, and the splendid brocades of 
the priestly vestments were depicted so inimitably 
that one felt inclined to caress the soft rich stuff.” 
The picture, in the course of ages, passed into the 
hands of the famous artist Kano Motonobu, and on 


his death, in 1559, it was among the treasures he left 
behind, with a certificate from him that it was the 
work of the great Kanaoka. What happened to it 
after Motonobu’s death is not known, but quite 
recently it was found in a pawnshop in Tokio, It 
was purchased by a dealer, and was offered for sale 
abroad ; but efforts which were made to prevent this 
remarkable work from going out of the country were 
successful, and it was purchased by a wealthy Japanese 
merchant, who intends presenting it to the National 
Museum. It has been said by experts ** at the genuine 
works of Kanaoka now extant may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and that the whereabouts of each 


is well known. 
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Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 17.— 
Excursion to Bartlow and neighbourhood. — The 
meeting was presided over by G, A. Lowndes, Esq., 
President of the Essex Society, and various papers 
were read, including one by the Rev. H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Rector of Ashdon, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Caius College, on ‘‘The Battle of Assandun.” 
An adjournment was then made to the Three Hills 
or Tumuli, and here Professor Hughes read a paper. 
The next place to be visited was the ancient church 
at Hadstock, a charming village a couple of miles 
from Bartlow. Here the rector, the Rev. F. E. 
Smith, M.A., read a paper on “The History of 
Hadstock.” The members of the two societies were 
also invited to inspect the church plate and register 
at the Rectory. The drive back to Bartlow was 
particularly pleasant, the evening being a most 
delightful one. Arrived at Bartlow, the societies 
afterwards proceeded to Bartlow Church, where, in 
the absence of the Rector, the Rev. S. S. Lewis 
read some remarks on the church fabric, communi- 
cated by the Treasurer of the Cambridge Society. 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett. May 27.—Fiftieth annual 
general meeting.—The annual report mentioned 
the titles of several works now in the press, and 
soon to be issued to members; recorded with 
deep regret the loss of Dr. Churchill Babington, 
Professor W. Wright, and five other members ; and 
stated that at the six general meetings during the past 
year eighteen communications had been made by 
thirteenseveralmembers. Visitshad been made toStam- 
ford and to Bartlow, and an excursion to Lincoln was 
being arranged.—The President delivered an address 
reviewing the Society’s work during the past year.— 
Professor J. H. Middleton read the following notes 
on a ‘* Blue-glazed Oenochée” of Ptolemaic manu- 
facture: Mr. S. S. Lewis’s glazed oenochée which he 
kindly exhibits here this evening is, with one excep- 
tion, the finest and most interesting example of a very 
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rare fabrique which has ever been discovered. Its 
special point of interest is, in the first place, the 
inscription which fixes its date within the years of 
Ptolemy IV.’s reign, B.C. 222-204 ; and secondly, its 
peculiar fabrique, combining Egyptian technique with 
purely Hellenic form. This beautiful vase, a wine- 
jeg or oenochée, measuring 112 inches high, is said 
to have been discovered at Curium on the south coast 
of Cyprus, but—like many other objects found in 
Cyprian tombs—it is clearly of Egyptian workman- 
ship. Like most of the pottery of Egypt, it is made 
of a very light-coloured paste, formed of clay from 
the Nile Delta, mixed with a large proportion of 
sand, The process of its manufacture seems to have 
been this: First of all the body of the vase was 
** thrown” on the wheel, and then the spout and ears 
were shaped by hand. The flat fluted handle and 
the various emélemata were then formed separately 
in moulds, and applied while soft to the body of the 
vase and fixed by luting before firing. The emdblemata 
consist of two Silenus or Satyr masks, both formed in 
the same mould, and applied, one at the bottom, the 
other at the top of the handle, and also wreaths of 
leaves looped round the vase. These festoons are 


. how missing, but their form is visible on the surface 


of the vase. Next came the first firing, which fixed 
the handle and the emzb/emata in their places. After 
this the potter cut the inscription, incising it deeply 
with a sharp tool—a rather difficult process on the 
hard gritty clay. Then came the application of the 
blue glaze, which is simply a glass made of sand, 
alkali from the Natron Desert, and lime, the colouring 
matter being an oxide or carbonate of copper. All 
these materials were finely ground with water to the 
consistency of cream; the vase was dipped in the 
mixture and then fired a second time at a high tem- 
perature. The use of this brilliant blue glaze is 
peculiar to Egypt; it is used very largely to cover 
the Osiris-mummy figures which are found in large 
quantities in the Egyptian tombs of many different 
dynasties, and for countless other purposes. Glazes 
in the true sense of the word were not used on Greek 
pottery, and enamels very rarely: the chief distinc- 
tion is that a glaze is a transparent vitreous coating, 
and an enamel an opaque one. The final process 
applied to this oenochoe (judging from the analegy of 
other specimens of this ware) was the application of 
gold-leaf to the masks and festoons—z.e., to all the 
ornament in relief. As this gilding was applied after 
the final firing, it was very insecurely fixed, and has 
in this case wholly perished. The chief reason why 
the Greeks did not make glazed pottery is a practical 
one: the clay they used was what potters now call a 
‘*fat clay”; that is, it contained very little silica. 
This kind of clay is smooth and soft, very plastic on 
the whee!, and can be moulded with ease into almost 
any shape. Thus the Greek potters were able to 
mould vases of very beautiful forms of the thinnest 
possible substance. ‘“ Fat clays” have, however, one 
drawback—they cannot retain a vitreous coating or 
glaze. For this purpose a “lean clay” is needed, 
which contains a large proportion of silica. The 
silicious glaze combines, during the firing, with the 
silica in the ‘‘ lean clay,” and thus a vitreous coating 
is produced which adheres closely to the pottery ; 
whereas in the case of a “‘fat clay” the glaze would 





flake off as the vessels cool. ‘‘ Lean clays” are not 
nearly so plastic and pleasant to work as the ‘‘ fat 
clays,” a thus Egyptian pottery is usually clumsy 
in body, and far less graceful and varied in form than 
that of the Greeks. In some cases the mummy 
statuettes, covered with a brilliant blue glaze, are 
composed principally of sand, having only enough 
clay added to them to enable the potter to mould the 
figure into form. Some of these figures which have 
been fired at a very high temperature are vitrified, not 
only on the surface, but all through the statuette, and 
thus have become solid masses of enamel rather than 
clay, Vases of this special fabrique appear to have 
only been manufactured in Egypt during the reigns of 
a few sovereigns of the Lagidz family. Professor 
Middleton then described the examples known as 
existing at the present day.—Mr. M. R. James began 
his paper on illustrated manuscript Psalters and 
Gospels, with a supplementary note on two more 
copies of Prudentius’s Psychomachia. These MSS. 
are both in the Cottonian Collection; the first 
(Cleopatra, c. viii.) is of the eleventh century, and 
corresponds exactly (save for a gap) with the Corpus 
MS. No. 23; the second (Titus, c. xvi.) is of the 
twelfth century, and once belonged to St. Albans. 
It has fewer pictures, and those different in some 
cases from the older books: its dependence on earlier 
traditions is seen chiefly in the ¢it/es of the illustra- 
tions. The section on illustrated MS. Psalters began 
with a summary of the results arrived at by Dr. A. 
Springer in his essay ‘‘ Die Psalter-illustrationen im 
friihen Mittelalter.” There are two great indepen- 
dent families of Psalters—Eastern and Western. The 
Eastern books are best represented by the ninth 
century Chludofi-Psalter at Moscow. The artist 
there illustrates the Psalms by picturing (usually on 
the margin) the New Testament event which was 
thought to be foreshadowed by the text. The 
Eastern tendency may be called ¢heological. The 
Western Psalters, represented by the (eighth or ninth 
century) Utrecht Psalter and the two copies of it 
(Harl. 603, and the Eadwine Psalter at Trinity), 
show, on the other hand, the /7¢eval style of illustra- 
tion. Every detail in the text of the Psalm is intro- 
duced into the picture which heads it. Only one 
picture in early Psalters is a direct product of a classi- 
cal school. ‘This is the drawing of David surrounded 
by his choir of minstrels, and playing on his harp, 
which immediately precedes the text in very many 
MSS. Of later medizval Psalters the reader dis- 
tinguished two main classes: those with and those 
without a series of paintings preceding the text. A 


. certain development in the selection of subjects is 


visible in these preliminary pictures, which do not 
occur much before 11c0. The succession seems to 
have been this: i. Events in David’s life were repre- 
sented. ii. The same, together with New Testament 
events, illustrated by David’s experiences or pro- 
phecies in the Psalms. iii, Instead of the Davidic 
cycle, a series of Old Testament subjects (most com- 
monly from the Creation to the judgment of Solo- 
mon); the New Testament pictures keep their place, 
iv. Instead of the Old Testament subjects, single 
figures or stories of patron saints, following the New 
Testament subjects. Lastly, the Psalter is superseded 
by the Horz, but it is noticeable that early Hore 
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are illustrated with Bible pictures in many cases, 
Instances illustrating the development were drawn 
from the library at Corpus (No. 53, a Peterborough 
book), at St. John’s (k. 26, containing forty-six 
paintings), at Trinity College (three copies), and at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. The section on Gospels 
was not intended to be comprehensive ; the reader 
only dealt quite shortly with the famous Gregorian 
Gospels at Corpus, the only MS. in Cambridge which 
is a direct product of Romano-Christian art. The 
second finest Cambridge MS. of the Gospels, which 
contains scenes from our Lord’s life, is a MS. from 
Bury St. Edmunds at Pembroke. It probably belongs 
to the twelfth century. In conclusion, it was re- 
marked how rare a phenomenon in later medizeval 
art is any complete series of illustrations of the 
ministry of our Lord. This seemed a natural out- 
come of the popular theology of the day. 

Notts and Lincolnshire Archzological Society. 
~~June 25.—Visit to Bourn.—The proceedings com- 
menced with divine service at the church at nine 
o'clock, after which the architectural features of the 
fabric were explained, and a short history of the 
Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul was given by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nottingham. From 
the church the large company, which included Dr. 
King, Bishop of Lincoln, Sir Charles Anderson, 
Bart., Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., and the Rev. the 
Precentor of Lincoln, proceeded to the site of the 
castle, where the Bishop of Nottingham gave an in- 
teresting historical account of the ® Castle of Brunne.” 
Owing to the excavations that have just been so 
zealously carried on in anticipation of the society’s 
visit, some very interesting discoveries have been 
made, in the shape of earthenware vessels, and the 
foundation of the old castle. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society.—July 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting (at 
Cheltenham).—The Secretary read the report. After 
referring to last year’s meeting at Gloucester and 
Stroud, the report stated that the Council, having 
learned from Colonel Forbes, the local secretary for 
Dursley, that the Uley tumulus, better known as 
Hetty Pegler’s Tump, which has been placed under 
the charge of her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works, 
was being injured by careless or mischievous persons, 
appointed a committee to inquire into and report 
upon the state of this ancient monument. The report 
was forwarded by the Council to Lieut.-General Pitt- 
Rivers, who thereupon paid a personal visit to Uley 
and examined the barrow. The Council had since 
been asked to submit to the Board of Works a plan 
and estimate for the restoration. Additions had been 
made to the society’s library during the last year by 
donations from Mr. Blacker, Mr. Drayton Wyatt, 
and other members, and also by the purchase of books 
and tracts, relating for the most part to Gloucester- 
shire, at the sales of Mr. Wilton’s and Mr. Jeffs’ 
libraries. The work of the society, and of similar 
societies in other counties, had hitherto been carried 
on without reference to any central body. It had 
been proposed during the year that there should be 
a union of archeological societies in England (with 
the Society of Antiquaries of London as a nucleus), 
and that delegates should be appointed by each 
society, who should from time to time confer together 
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at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, with a view to the better organization of 
antiquarian research and the preservation of ancient 
monuments. The Council had had much pleasure in 
complying with the proposal, and had appointed Sir 
H. Barkly, K.C.B., and Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., 
the delegates of that society. The first congress 
was to be held the following day. Amongst the 
members whom the society had lost by death was 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry, whose brilliant genius, pro- 
found knowledge of the history of art, and genial 
ceurtesy, made him one of their most distinguished 
members, 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Association.—July 24.—Twenty-third annual excur- 
sion.—For the first time since the association was 
formed the Abbey of St. Hilda at Whitby was visited. 
The association had been lucky enough to enlist 
the services of Mr. St. John Hope, the Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Dealing first of all with 
the historical portion of his subject, Mr. Hope 
explained that it is divided into two sections, the first 
referring to the Saxon monastery, and the second 
to the refoundation of the abbey in the eleventh 
century. There is little doubt that the monastery was 
founded in 658 A.D. by St. Hilda, who had been the 
abbess of a similar institution at Hartlepool. The 
Whitby abbey appears to have soon played a promi- 
nent part in ecclesiastical affairs, for it was here in 652 
that the famous Synod, at which the question of 
fixing the Easter Festival was discussed, met. The 
ravages of the Danes in this part of the country 
affected the monastery woelully; in fact, it was 
destroyed in 870, together with the town itself. 
Little or nothing beyond this is known of St. Hilda’s 
Monastery. That it stood on the ground covered by 
the present ruins may be considered a certainty, for it 
was the almost invariable practice, when such an 
institution was refounded, to build again on the old 
site. There is every reason to suppose that the Saxon 
monastery was built of stone. It was occupied by 
both monks and nuns. There were several of these 
* double ” monasteries in Saxon times, and for the most 
part they were under the rule of anabbess, and not an 
abbot. A period of nearly two hundred years then 
elapses, bringing us to the time of the Norman 
Conquest, when the place was visited by one Reinfrid, 
a soldier in the service of William, and the melancholy 
aspect of affairs grieved him. He shortly afterwards 
relinquished his military life, became a monk, and set 
to work to refound the abbey. His purpose was 
accomplished about the year 1087, and the edifice was 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Hilda. Mr. Hope 
then proceeded to deal with the architectural features 
of the abbey in an exhaustive way. The significance 
of this mark and the other was explained, and it may 
be readily imagined that under such circumstances a 
tour round the ruins was not only interesting, but 
highly instructive. Questions upon various points 
were answered with a readiness that showed Mr. Hope 
to have a thorough mastery of the subject he was dis- 
coursing upon. Altogether an hour and a half were 
spent amongst the ruins. Then the party visited the 
adjoining parish church, dedicated to St. Mary; anda 
more curiously fashioned edifice it would be difficult to 
come across, The company then went to the Crown 
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Hotel, where luncheon was partaken of. The Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L., Vicar of Danby, and author 
of the History of Cleveland, took the chair. After the 
repast had been served, the Chairman proposed the 
toast of “The Yorkshire Archzological and Topo- 
graphical Association.” In doing so he mentioned 
that although many books had been published about 
Whitby and its neighbourhood, the medizval history 
of the town and the history of the abbey had yet to 
be written. It was, he said, always taken for granted 
that the predecessors of the Normans in that part 
of the country were the Danes, and that the latter were 
preceded bythe Anglians. He believed this sequence 
to be entirely wrong. His opinion, founded upon 
information which he had collected, was that the 
Anglians never penetrated into that part of the 
kingdom, but that the Danes had to work their way, 
as well as they could, in the wake of the ancient 
British or Celtic inhabitants. If he had the oppor- 
tunity, he was prepared to demonstrate that point. 
He held that inquiry into such matters as that came 
within the scope of their association. The collection 
of ‘* place-names” was also, he thought, a fit subject 
for their society to deal with. 

The British Archeological Association.—July 
29.—Forty- sixth annual congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Lincoln, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
—lIn the course of his inaugural remarks Lord Win- 
chilsea said that the ancient city of Lincoln and the 
adjacent district formed a nucleus as worthy of 
archeological investigation as any in the kingdom, 
The city itself was replete with historical associations, 
and the inhabitants might be justly proud of the 
antiquities committed to their care. The natural 
advantages of the place had been the cause of its 
successive occupation from early British times, when, 
as was not surprising, a city was founded which took 
its name from the river Lindum. Of succeeding 
Roman times, the Newport Arch was the greatest 
relic, and it could not be surpassed by anything of 
the kind still standing in Britain. In that arch might 
be seen the simplicity, strength, and durability which 
characterized the works of that nation which became 
the mistress of the world. In the great road, or 
Ermine Street, running north and south through the 
Roman city, might also be traced the iron hand of 
the Romans, and in the bank keeping out the sea 
from the East Fens a third remnant of this far-sighted 
political people. There was something, he said, 
particularly interesting to all Englishmen in tracing 
these rude but solid mementoes which that great 
nation had left in our land, because, of all the empires 
which had borne sway in the world, he knew of none 
which was so nearly approximated to our own as the 
Roman Empire, in the spirit by which it was con- 
ducted, in the justice of its laws, in the great engineer- 
ing works with which it covered the surface of the 
globe, and in that high intelligence and lofty common- 
sense which animated it in its best days. Passing to- 


later times, the history of Lincoln, he observed, was 
the history of England, for the city had played an 
important part in the contests between the Danes and 
the Saxons, in the civil war of the twelfth century ; 
and, in fact, almost every king from the time of the 
Conquest to that of Henry VII. had been in turn 
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attracted within the sphere of the city’s influence. Not 
only would the cathedral command the attention of 
the antiquary, but the parish churches of city and 
county were well worth notice, those of Stow, Louth, 
Boston, and Grantham being exceptionally noteworthy. 
The address closed with a fitting tribute to the im- 
portance and utility of archeological research ; he 
would view the cathedral not as a treasure-house 
of mere wood and stone, but of the spirit and devo- 
tion of our ancestors. It was a precious heritage and 
a very practical advantage, and it ought to constitute 
an education to the young. We were proving to 
America and to our colonies that we were indeed 
worthy to be considered the mother of the race; and 
so long as we did our duty to these ancient monuments, 
under which has reposed the dust of our common 
ancestors and theirs for so long, he believed war 
between Anglo-Saxon countries would be impossible. 
—Subsequently the members perambulated the city, 
and examined the church of St. Peter-at-Gowts. 
Here an ancient slab, with an effigy of the patron 
saint holding his emblem, a key, vver the tower 
window attracted attention ; and the Saxon coigning 
of “long and short work,” the tower arch with plain 
chamfered abaci, and the upper windows, were pointed 
out by the Bishop of Nottingham, under whose 
guidance a visit was also paid to the adjacent church 
of St. Mary-le-Wigford, where the tower has much 
detail in common with that above mentioned. The 
most remarkable feature here is the inscribed Roman 
sepulchral slab built into the outside west wall of the 
tower near the doorway, bearing on its pyramidal or 
triangular summit an Anglo-Saxon inscription in five 
lines, which are to be read from bottom to top, 
against the usual practice. These two churches have 
been said to date from shortly after the fall of the 
Saxon dynasty; they are evidently of the same period, 
and not unlikely the work of the same hand.—Tues- 
day’s proceedings embraced a visit to the Stone Bow, 
or arch over the High Street near the river, and to 
the Guildhall, where Major G. Lambert, F.S.A., 
spoke on the maces and regalia of the Corporation, 
and Mr. W. de G. Birch described the seals. Mr. 
Birch exhibited an impression of an older seal of the 
city than any now known, and in pointing out the 
injured condition of some of the city charters, and 
alluding to the loss of some of the Corporation records, 
he impressed strongly upon the responsible authorities 
the great necessity of forming a small museum of 
manuscripts and antiquities which were in charge of 
the Corporation. Excavations in various parts of the 
city have brought to light Roman and medizval 
remains, several of which, for want of a proper re- 
pository, have been carried away or destroyed.—The 
Mayor, in reply, said he was glad notice had been 
taken of this want, and he hoped_before long a suit- 
able provision would be made for the preservation of 
all such relics as were now or might hereafter be 
available.—The old Grammar School, and the two 
Norman houses on the steep hill, popularly known as 
the ‘‘ Jews’ Houses,” were examined, and the party were 
then met at the cathedral by the Rev. Precentor 
Venables, who delivered an interesting historical and 
architectural lecture in the Consistory Court, after 
which, under his guidance, they walked round and 
inspected the several details which were specially 
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referred to by the speaker. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the cathedral is the ancient frieze 
running along the oldest portion of the west front, 
and it is remarkable that while all the other parts of 
the fabric have been dated by archeologists without 
much difficulty, considerable divergence of opinion 
exists with regard to this detail. Some hold that it 
is contemporary with, and an integral part of, the 
work of Bishop Remigius, put up by that prelate at 
the close of the eleventh century. Others, on the 
other hand, have seen, and still see, in it an intention 
on the part of the bishop, when he was rearing the 
western end, to enshrine, as it were, in so prominent a 
place a series of sculptured slabs brought from else- 
where, perhaps from Stow, or from Dorchester in 
Oxon, and for some unknown reason venerated by 
him, notwithstanding their somewhat impaired con- 
dition, as relics of especial regard. It is certainly 
difficult to account for the injuries which these slabs 
of early Norman carved subjects have sustained, if 
we are to accept the theory that they were originally 
prepared for the places which they now occupy ; nor 
can a Satisfactory explanation be given of the incon- 
gruous arrangement of the series, whereby the group 
which represents Daniel in the lions’ den is thrust in 
between the building of the Ark and the egress of the 
Noachian family. We are, therefore, compelled to 
deduce from these facts that, whether their date be 
older than, or contemporary with Remigius, they do 
not now occupy their pristine position and order. Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, whose work on early Christian 
symbolism is well known, has promised a paper which 
will probably throw much light on the subject. The 
MSS. in the library and the fragments of Roman and 
early Christian sculpture arranged in the cloisters 
attracted notice; among the former being large 
urns, pavements, an inscribed milestone, and a short 
but solid column with square base broadly chamfered; 
among the latter a bas-relief of St. John the Evan- 
gelist with nimbus, book, and attendant eagle, perhaps 
part of a reredos, and a coffin ornamented with in- 
terlacing circles, evidently a work of art inspired by 
the interlaced patterns of a still older period. The 
castle was the next place of meeting, and Mr. George 
Patrick read a carefully-prepared paper upon the 
history and the plan. A visit was then paid to the 
remains of a basilica, consisting of a line of ruined 
columns, standing upon moulded bases, which have 
been most conservatively retained in the same state 
as when they were found, in the cellars of the houses 
lying on the western side of the street. A splendid 
fragment of Roman wall, about 25 feet high, with 
courses of tiles alternating with roughly squared 
rubble, was visited, and the party will have the advan- 
tage of some notes hereafter upon it from the pen of 
the veteran antiquary Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
who had inspected it earlier in the day. Further 
perambulations in the vicinity filled up the afternoon, 
and the evening meeting enabled four papers to be 
read, viz., “ The Visitation of Lincoln Cathedral in 
1436-7,” by the Rev. A. R. Maddison, M.A., in 
which was shown the sadly lax and undignified con- 
dition into which the capitular body had sunk in 
that year; ‘*On a Roman Lanx found at Laken- 
heath,” by Mr. Henry Prigg, who exhibited a large 
Roman dish of pewter or other metal of somewhat 


similar nature, and several small pieces ; “On Somer- 
ton Castle, its Founder, and its Royal Prisoner (the 
King of France),” by the Bishop of Nottingham, who 
has kindly helped the congress very much by his oral 
description of sites visited ; and ‘‘On the Character- 
istics of Medieval Wall-Work,” by Mr. Charles 
Lynam.—At¢heneum. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—July 31.— 
Meeting in the Old Castle, Newcastle, the Rev. 
Dr. Bruce presiding.—The gifts to the society in- 
cluded a thrashing-flail, a spinning-wheel, and the 
letters patent of George III. to Archibald, ninth 
Earl of Dundonald, who first established the chemical 
industry on the Tyne in conjunction with Mr. Losh. 
There was also exhibited a gold armlet, found near 
Kirkby Stephen, probably belonging to the early 
British or prehistoric period, and certainly anterior to 
the Roman invasion. The donors of the gifts were 
thanked.—Dr. Embleton read a few notes on the 
skulls of deer, cattle, and goats found in Bailiffgate. 
It was difficult to say how old the remains were, but 
they might not be older than the siege of Newcastle 
by the Scots in the seventeenth century, when there 
would be a scarcity of food.—The Secretary (Mr. Blair) 
read some notes on a medizeval pele tower at Pokerley, 
county of Durham, contained in a letter from Mr. 
James F. Robinson, of Burnopfield, to Mr. Cadwal- 
lader J. Bates. The writer said the place would not 
be of a later date than the fourteenth century.—Mr. 
John Robinson read an interesting paper on the naval 
papers of the Delavals and other documents of local 
and national interest. Mr. Robinson also exhibited 
a large number of papers, including Sir John Van- 
burgh’s sketch of the north entrance of Seaton Delaval 
Hall, and a ground-plan of the wings. He said these 
papers ranged over a period of three centuries, com- 
mencing with the time of Henry VII. Among the 
objects he had to exhibit was a piece of a playing- 
card, which was without doubt the visiting card ot 
Dorothy Forster. An insight was given into the rate 
of wages paid at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. From certain documents, it appeared that 
masons and joiners received Is, 6d. to Is. 8d. per day, 
labourers 5d. to 8d., gardeners who planted the trees 
in the avenue and plantations, Is. 4d., and the women 
employed in weeding the new hedges 3d. to 4d. On 
the other side, however, it must be observed that beef 
was 24d. per lb., while a leg of mutton could be pro- 
cured for Is, 6d., and eggs were four a penny. 
Amongst the interesting matters in the papers also 
was the signature of Charles James Fox, subscribed 
to a despatch. - Another interesting document, pro- 
bably of the date of 1797 or 1798, was a list of those 
who, either from age, infirmity, or youth, in the 
Seaton Delaval township, were to be removed in 
carts at the time of the apprehended French invasion. 
While the people of Seaton Delaval and Hartley 
greatly dreaded the feared invasion and made pro- 
vision for the removal of the young and infirm, there 
were not wanting those who were prepared to defend 
their hearths and homes, and another document con- 
tained a list of twenty-two names of volunteers who 
formed themselves into an armed association under 
the title of the Seaton Delaval Volunteers.—Mr. 
Roach Smith, F.S.A., the eminent and veteran anti- 
quary, was present at the meeting. 
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August 1.—Excursion to North Tynedale.—Arrived 
at Cocklaw Pele, which is a characteristic specimen 
of one of the strongholds of the Anglo-Scottish Border, 
there were other members of the society waiting to 
participate in the remainder of the day’s pleasure. 
The Rev. Rome Hall gave an interesting description 
of Cocklaw Pele, which is now a mere shell. Its 
spiral tower has now broken down, though Mr. Hall 
said he could mount to the top of it a quarter of a 
century ago. Leaving Cocklaw Pele, about a mile 
drive through a pretty piece of country brought the 
party to Chollerton Church, where they were wel- 
comed by Canon Bird, who explained many interest- 
ing features. The church has undergone restoration, 
and special care has been taken with the chancel. 
On each side of the church there are four early 
English arches. The pillars on the eastern side are 
monolith, and the capitals appear to be Italian work. 
Possibly the whole of these beautiful pillars and 
capitals were removed from the Roman building at 
The Chesters or some other Roman quarter. The 
arches on the south side are supported on pillars 
built in the usual early English manner of complete 
octagonal stones, and with capitals of a similar date. 
Remains of crosses and carved slabs also attracted 
attention, as did also a small organ, said to have been 
built in the Elizabethan period. The next place of 
interest resorted to was ‘Colwell, about 3 miles north- 
west of Chollerton, where the long base of a chapel 
has lately been explored by Mr. R. H. Hedley. This 
gentleman explained that the chancel was probably 
built before the nave. The base of the wall was 
3 feet thick, and the wall 2 feet 9 inches. The stones 
found consisted of several fragments, and from them 
they might gather important evidence of the date of 
construction. The stone used in the building had 
come from Pity Me, about 24 miles distant. The 
edifice had been covered with gray slates, of which 
many fragments were found, as were also portions of 
charred timber. The rude blocks of stone to be seen 
in the east end of the chancel were probably part of a 
raised platform on which the altar stood. A trench 
was cut in the centre of the chancel, and at a depth 
of 4 feet were found three skeletons, one a male, and 
another of a youth, twelve to fifteen years old. Out- 
side the wall of the chancel to the north were found 
two children’s skulls and a quantity of bones, which 
would lead them to suppose that they represented 
interments. Tradition recorded that a window built 
into the north of the old hall at Colwell was taken 
from the chapel. ‘Though little had been found at 
Colwell Chapel, it (Mr. Hedley said) behoved them 
as antiquaries to conserve, protect, and recover what 
remained to them from the spoliation of the Reforma- 
tion, the fury of the Commonwealth, and the igno- 
rance and apathy of the last century. The party was 
next conveyed to Thockrington Church, situated in a 
icturesque part of the country. The church, which 
as a small interior, is interesting on account of its 
vaulted chancel. In the porch can be seen a fine 
monumental slab with a floreated cross, and book and 
sword upon it in high relief. Outside of the church, 
on the south side, lies the effigy of a female with a 

curious head-dress. These, and other old remains, 
were explained by Mr. Hedley. The drive next 


undertaken, and which was the most pleasant of the 


day, was from Thockrington to Barrasford. On the 
way the Rev. Rome Hall pointed out Swinburne Pele, 
then Swinburne Cast!e. When Barrasford was reached, 
the carriages were left, and the north Tyne was crossed 
by the ferry to Haughton Castle, which, by the kind 
permission of Mr. W. D. Cruddas, was inspected. It 
was a novelty to many to cross the river in a boat, as 
people did in the days of yore, by means of a sus- 
pended rope from one side of the river to the other. 
The ferry at this spot has been in existence for about 
7oo years. The party, having safely disembarked, 
were met at the bankside by the Rev. Canon Rogers, 
Simonburn ; the Rev. A. Johnson, Healy ; Mr. Blin- 
dell, Wester Hill; and Mr. R. L. Allgood, Nunwick. 
Haughton Castle, which stands out in bold relief on 
the hillside, was next visited. The hospitality 
of the new owner of Haughton Castle having 
been enjoyed, the Rev. Mr. Hall read a paper 
on the history of the castle, which he prepared 
and had read four years ago on the occasion of 
a similar gathering. The visitors then inspected the 
exterior of the castle, and noted that the structure 
appeared to have four relieving arches on the south 
side, which had been duplicated on the north side. 
Discussion arose as to the meaning of these arches 
—whether the walling beneath them at one time had 
been left out, or whether they merely served the office 
of relieving arches. Next was inspected the interior 
of the castle, which at the present time is being so 
adapted as to meet the requirements of a modern 
residence. There is not much left of the main build- 
ing, excepting the exterior walls. A very beautiful 
moulded arch on the near side of the main walls, 
which has no exterior opening, was pointed out by 
the Rev. Mr. Hall. In its present position the arch 
merely leads into a very small hall-chamber, within 
the angle of which there is an arrow-slit. What this 
might have been was freely discussed, and the theory 
propounded was that the exterior portion of the wall 
had been open at this place, and formed an approach 
to the doorway represented by the arch, in which case 
an arrow-slit would have commanded an entrance 
from a side-chamber. The turrets of the castle were 
mounted, and the beautiful surrounding scenery was 
much admired. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
--August 5.—Visit to Beverley.—The party first pro- 
ceeded to the Minster, where they were received by 
the Rev. J. E. Jagger, in the absence of the vicar, 
and Major Cussons, one of the vicar’s wardens. The 
exterior of the edifice was described by Mr. John 
Bilson, of Hull, who also read a lengthy paper when 
the party reached the nave, and conducted them to the 
Percy shrine and other points of special interest. 
After Iuncheon the party inspected St. Mary’s Church, 
next visiting the Guildhall, where they inspected the 
building generally, the time not allowing of an inspec- 
tion of the muniment-room. 

The London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society.—August 28.—The meeting of this Society, 
at Colchester, appears to have been of a very agree- 
able character, under the guidance of Dr. Laver, 
F.S.A., and of Mr. Joslin, whose museum of local 
Roman antiquities is now a grand fea‘ure, even ina 
town so teeming with Roman remains as is the 
representative of Co/osta or Ccmulcduntm, for the 
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place had a doublename. Mr. Joslin has most wisely 
printed a catalogue of his extensive museum, com- 

iled carefully and effectively by Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A. 
A the short space of a day, or three-quarters of a 
day, it would be impossible for the visitors to do more 
than see some of the leading remains; but they may 
probably induce a few of the more earnest antiquaries 
to renew this visit, to study what they have been intro- 
duced to. Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘* Collectanea Antiqua ” 
has numerous illustrated articles of the Roman re- 
mains of Colchester, including plates of the kilns 
discovered by Mr. Joslin, and of the extraordinary 
figurines discovered near them. The late Mr. 
Parish’s plates, most artistically executed, should 
also be consulted. Mr. Laver welcomed the visitors, 
and gave an account of the history of the town itself 
and its insignia and charters, which were on view 
in the library. The company then followed him into 
the museum stored with British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman remains of the most interesting character, the 
most prominent of whichwere pointed out and explained; 
after which a tour of inspection inside the keep, the old 
jail—now happily disused—and finally to the Castle 
Green, historically famous as the scene of the sad execu- 
tion of Lucas and Lisle the Royalist defenders of the 
town in the Civil War. Specialattention was called to 
the massive walls, from 13 to 22 feet in thickness, 
formed of rubble mixed with red brick, generally 
admitted to be of Roman origin. From this interest- 
ing spot the party were led to an ancient site occupied 
by a modern ecclesiastical building called St. Helen’s 
Chapel, and now used for semi-religious purposes, 
Thence to the more important and in every way 
more interesting ruins of St. Botolph’s Priory. The 
condition and appearance of which were the subject 
of much discussion; the mixture of rubble, red 
brick, and tile, and highly elaborate stone carving 
giving occasion for much divergence of opinion. The 
ruin and the burial-ground are now open, pleasantly 
enlivened by trees and flowers. The ancient gate- 
way of St. John’s Abbey, the next object on the pro- 
gramme, was visited, the firm and excellent condition 
of which was a surprise for those who had feared to 
see a dilapidated ruin. It now is kept in excellent 
condition, and forms the entrance to the gardens 
formerly attached to the Abbey itself, of which 
nothing remains, and now used for the enjoyment of 
the officers of the soldiery quartered at the barracks 
near by. On the way from the Abbey gate to Holy 
Trinity Church, many quaint nooks and corners were 
passed, and several churches not in the programme 
were longingly viewed externally. Holy Trinity, in 
addition to the fact of its being the burial-place of 
Dr. Gilbert, the earliest of electricians, is noted for 
its evident signs of Saxon, or even earlier, origin, 
but contains little in the way of monuments or 


architecture to call for notice. The wonderful 
Roman walls, and the openings therein leading by 
flights of steps down to the level of the suburban 
streets, the results of increased population; the 
curious Balkern gate, with its Roman arch and its 
sunken guard-chamber—now, alas! adust-hole, or some- 
thing worse—brought the architectural programme to 
a close; but a further treat was afforded by a visit 
to the museum attached to the villa residence of Mr. 
George Joslin, containing a wonderful collection of 
local finds of every period of our ancient history, 
beautifully arranged and catalogued, and tended as 
a labour of love by the worthy collector. 





Reviews 
i 
Pottery and Porcelain: A Guide to Colleetors. By 


FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. ‘“ Hath not the potter 
power over the clay?’ Rom. ix. 21. Third 
edition. Revised and Augmented. (London: 
Bickers and Son, 1884.) 8vo., pp. 216, xx. 

A useful little handbook to Pottery and Porcelain 
has been lying on our table for some time past. It 
is the third issue of Mr. Frederick Litchfield’s volume 
on the subject, and is calculated to be of considerable 
service to collectors or students, who do not happen 
to possess the more elaborate and costly publications 
of Mr. Marryatt and Mr. Chaffers. We believe that 
till Mr. Litchfield’s manual appeared, in or about 1880, 
there was no such handy book in our language, 
although there existed a few in French and German. 
The volume is well illustrated with representations of 
the various wares, and with monograms of potters and 
artists, and we are pleased to see the prominence 
given to specimens of the too-little known Belleek 
manufacture, carried on at Dublin for a short time, 
about thirty years ago. The information about the 
Sévres china is also acceptable and interesting ; but 
we do not notice any reference to the very important 
collection of this valuable fabric at Harting, near 
Midhurst, in Sussex, the seat of the Featherston- 
haughs ; it is said to be, next to that at Windsor, 
the most precious in this country. Taken altogether, 
however, Mr. Litchfield’s work is a praiseworthy un- 
dertaking by a person who evidently feels more than 
a commercial interest in the matter; and, which is 
more, he invites corrections and additions for future 
reprints of his pages, which we take to be a healthy 
symptom of diffidence, becoming in those who devote 
their attention to any progressive subject. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTE.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNpDoNn, E.C. 


—— 


For SALE. 


Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—1I4B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1B, care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large-paper edition 
(only 50 printed), £2 2s.—3C, care of Manager. 

Iie, She, It, Egyptian Court Chronicle, by Seppell : 
English edition, very scarce, 10s. 6d.—M., care of 
Manager. 

Shakspeare as an Angler, by Ellacombe ; parch- 
ment, rare, 10s. 6d. (Interesting to collectors of 
Shakspeariana.)—M., care of Manager. 

Paul and Virginia, with a memoir illustrated by 
Lalanze, Paterson, 1881 ; No. 20 (50 copies printed 
with duplicate plates), very scarce, 25s.—M.., care of 
Manager. 

Stott Library, large paper, The Essays of Mon- 
taigne, 2 vols., 18s.—S., care of Manager. - 

Thackeray, Early Writings of, by Johnson, large 
paper, 50 copies only printed; duplicate plates, 
£3 38.—S., care of Manager. 
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Bankside Shakspeare, Subscription to a set of 
(three vols. issued),—Offers to S., care of Manager. 

Lotos Series, large paper, vols. 1 and 2, and con- 
tinuation of the Subscription, 12s. 6d. per vol.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Lang and Sylvester’s The Dead Leman, large 
paper edition, 25s.—S., care of Manager. 

Lang’s Lost Leaders, large paper, 25s.—S., care of 
Manager. 

Lang’s Gold of Fairnilee, large paper, 26s.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Goldsmith’s Works, Temple Library edition, large 
paper, 2 vols., 21s.—S., care of Manager. 

“Temple Library,” Goldsmith’s Works, 2 vols. ; 
Lamb’s Essays, 2 vols., small paper edition, 20s. the 
4 vols.—S., care of Manager. ? 

Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, 4to., cloth, £1 16s. ; 
Grove’s History of Cardinal Wolsey, 4 vols., calf, 
41 10s. ; Lyson’s Derbyshire, large paper, royal 4to., 
43 10s. ; Manlove’s Liberties and Customs ; Derby- 
shire Lead Mines, original edition, 4to., 1653, £3 3s. ; 
Topographia, 4 vols., £1 10s. ; Bigsby’s Repton, 4to., 
41 10s; Cole’s History of Filey, ros. ; Chalco- 
graphimania, Ios.; Evans’ Catalogue of Portraits, 
2 vols., 30,000 articles, very scarce, 42 10s. ; English 
Dialect Society, complete set to end of 1885, 51 parts— 
cost upwards of £14 for £8. Pegge’s History of Beau- 
chief Abbey, 1801, £2 10s.—1000A, care of Manager. 

Collectors of Miniatures, Illuminated Missals, etc., 
discoloured and spotted, can have them perfectly 
restored by chemical means in a few minutes. Applied 
in their presence, by appointment by letter addressed 
‘* Chymicus,” care of Manager. 

Seventeenth-century tokens of different counties ; 
also English silver coins.x—Apply, W. Taylor, Ivy 
View, Erdington. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35, 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 











